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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


The three diplomatists who have had 
most to do with the negotiations for an “all- 
American” ship-canal between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans are the subjects of the cover-page 
portraits this week. The brilliant career of 
Secretary of State Hay, “executor of the national 
aspirations of the American people,” was recently 
summarized in this column. Our ambassador to 
Great Britain, Ion. Joseph Hodges Choate, is a 
native of Salem, Massachusetts, born in 1832, a 
graduate of Harvard, and for many years a 
leader of the New York bar. The British 
ambassador to the United States, Lord Paunce- 
fote, has been a prominent and popular figure at 
Washington since he succeeded Lord Sackville 
in 1889. He is seventy-three, has held many 
important posts in the British government 
service, but did not enter the diplomatic service 
until he was appointed minister at Washington. 
His career in this country has been brilliant, 
satisfactory to his own government and equally 
so to the American people. The present treaty 
is perhaps the largest international event in 
which he has been concerned. 

When the First Religious Society of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, celebrated its one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary, the other 
day, it did not by any means forget that President 
John Quincy Adams was once a member of the 
parish; but neither did any orator overlook the 
fact that during the Civil War the parish contrib- 
uted five colonels to the Unionarmy. Nobody 
seems to have associated these facts. Yet the 
sixth President’s Christianity was distinctly of 
the militant type, and it may be that helps to 
account for the five colonels. 

Foxes and fishers and beavers will find 
ahappy homeon Trafton’s Island in Narraguagus 
Bay, near Millbridge, Maine, if a Western man 
who has leased the island can have his way about 
it. He purposes to stock it with such fur-bearing 
animals, providing native rabbits for their food. 
This winter a man with a gun will guard the 
thousand dollars’ worth of live stock already let 
loose on the island ranch. At its next session the 
legislature will be asked to forbid intrusion on 
the place. It looks a promising scheme, and two 
or three years hence the island should afford 
“good hunting’”’ to one with a camera, if not toa 


| achievements, the embroidering 
| instanee, brought him fame as well as money. 


THE YOUTH’S 


a@ man who died recently in Nashua, New 
Hampshire, at the age of seventy-six. It can- 
not be told here, but briefly it may be said that 
‘he was a successful business man, an expert 
mechanical engineer, and an inventor whose 
loom, for 


Yet this man had been a cripple since his fourth 
year, and worked under the severest physical 
hindrances. ‘There was iron in his blood, too. 

The Connecticut Legislature at its last 
session authorized the establishment of free 
public employment agencies in five principal 
cities, and they were opened July ist. In the 
three months ending September 30th these 
agencies procured work for five hundred and 
fifty-five men and nearly eleven hundred women, 
this in spite of the fact that twenty-one private 
employment offices were already in operation in 


‘the five cities. A good many poor folk have told 


distressful tales of paying “registration fees” to 
private agents and being none the better for it, 
and perhaps there is room in other communities 
for the Connecticut system, which, when it fails 
to find work for a man or woman, will at least 
refrain from taking his or her last dollar. 
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ing School. 
Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 


(TRADE-MARK.) 
Award from the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 
Endorsed by Eminent Phy- 
sicians as the Most Scientific 
and Practical Waist or Corset. 
Our illustrated Manual sent free 
on application to M. E. HALL, 
76 Huntington A Boston, Mass. 
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Tales and Tails is the title of 
our handsome new book for children, litho- 
graphed in colors. It contains very little 
advertising, and is alive with new and 
catchy picture and verse. To further intro- 
duce Minard’s Liniment we will send you 
with this book a full size twenty-five-cent 
bottle for ten cents, coin or stamps, to pay 
postage and packing. We make no charge 
for the Book or Liniment. Send to-day. 


MINARD’S LINIMENT MPG. CO., Boston, Mass. 
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shortest possible routes, and in filling orders immediately on receipt. 


Choicest English Breakfast Teas 
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sent free on application, but kindly mention about what price you wish to pay, and the 
kind of tea you want, to enable us to meet your case. 
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another order, as you may prefer. 
to ten pounds or more. 
for price-list. 
COFFEES. 
Java and Mocha, from private plantations. 
taste. 


Our Shelmojadon Coffee is 


If any purchase is not satisfactory, return 
it at once at our expense and we will cheerfully refund your money or give credit on 
We deliver free all purchases amounting 
Add 25 cents for expressage on 5-pound orders. 


Other grades and importations to suit every 
5-pound Box Shelmojadon Coffee, $1.75. 


A. J. SHELDON COMPANY, 100 Front Street, New York, 
Importers of Teas, Coffees and Olive Oil. 


ally Good Tea, 


Full, Delicate Flavor, Try Our 


Finest Ceylon Teas 
40 Cents to $1.75 Per Pound. 
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SAWYER CRYSTAL 


olonial Spirits 


Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet- 

— <+*—~ smelling and clear as crystal. 

It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing 
dishes, tea and coffee urns, etc. 

It cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 

It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for 
massage purposes. It is put up for the convenience 
of the housekeeper in neatly labeled bottles. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 
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for quarter-pint bottle and full particulars. 


BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS. 














Made to our order, 


Crow-Black 


“STANDARD” 
Cheviot Suits. 













After eleven years of critical trial the 
Standard Crow-Black Cheviot Suit stands 
preeminent as the best black suit in the 
country. Made from selected long fiber 
wools, extra strength. 


The Best Suit Made 


or 
Sold only by 


Standard Clothing Co. 
395 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Just below Winter St. BOSTON. 


trespasser with firearms. 

A hen can speak seventeen words, a rooster 
only seven, declares a Wisconsin woman who 
has been so successful a poultry-raiser that State 
boards of agriculture employ her as a lecturer. 
She ean understand what fowls say, she told an 
audience in Auburn, Maine, the other night; but 
in justice to the lecturer it must be added that 
she does not crow over it. 

In a roundabout way this recalls the fact that 
the Rhode Island State College of Agriculture, | f in Disease or Bald 
at Kingston, is also imparting information about 
poultry. To special students this college offers 
two six- weeks courses. The first, now in 
progress, has to do with general farm practice, 
and takes up topics ranging from the treatment of 
soils to the keeping of farm accounts, but it is in 
a measure elective, so that students may spend 
the most time upon the branches they most 
need. ‘Thesecond course, January 8 to February 
19, 1902, is to be a continuation of the school 
in poultry-keeping which this institution has 
successfully carried on every winter for several 
years past. ‘Tuition fees are nominal, and the 
classes are open to young men and women from 
any part of New England. Probably the college 
would not agree to teach the hen language during 
the six weeks; but that knowledge is not 
absolutely essential to any but hens, and the 
students will learn many things that the average 
poultry-raiser does not know, and fails for want 
of knowing. 
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One of Many Testimonials. 


STANDARD CLOTHING CO., Boston. 

Gentlemen :— | take pleasure in recommend- 
ing your justly celebrated Standard Cheviot suit. 
It is a remarkable piece of workmanship, both 
in making and in texture, and shows skilled 
labor and care in the production. For hard wear 
and service I know of nothing better. 

Yours truly, 
ALBERT HIBBERT. 

Nat’! Secretary of American Federation of 
Textile Operatives, at Dover, N. H. 


For 1 Telieto ra Bath purposes it not only 
= cleans superficiall 
like other soaps, but also does away wit 
burning, itching, and skin disease b 
medicinally cleansing the pores of ail 
impurities, leaving the skin in a normal, 
healthful condition. 
For Shampooing the Hair pomngeaon bet- 
ter was ever 
made; it cleans the scalp thoroughly, 
letting the hair have its normal growth 
and thus preventing baldness. 


SAMPLE FREE. 


WILLARD CHEMICAL CO., 6 Merrimac St., Boston. 


Your druggist sells or should sell 
'rotection . 
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rub up all the furniture as well 
as the floor in your house with 


English Wood 
Oil Polish. 


A BOON TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


It keeps the dust from rising, is not 
slippery like wax and does not scratch. 
Any one may Pa it with a cloth. 


Prices: 


The best-known iF and bright- 
ener. If your dealer does not keep it 
insist upon his getting it for you. 


OVER FIFTY YEARS OF 
[SOLID, AGGRESSIVE, PROGRESSIVE | 


Fifty-six years ago a young man just 
starting in life bought a ‘‘place’”’ in Chesterville, 
Maine. It was a pretty hard-looking place. 
Most of the land was too rocky to plow. When 
he undertook to improve the decaying orchard, 
he had to set out his young trees with the help 
of a crowbar. How the neighbors laughed! It 
seemed to the young man, however, that the 
situation was by no means hopeless, and he kept 
on picking up rocks and, with or without the 
crowbar, setting out apple-trees. Now people 
call him “the apple king of Franklin County,” 
and this year, with apples scarce and high almost 
everywhere, his six thousand trees are loaded 
with a crop that many another monarch would 
be glad to control. The crowbar—but let us not 
lay undue stress upon the crowbar. The young 
man succeeded because he had iron in his blood. 

Again—not so much to change the subject as 
to continue it—there is encouragement for every 
son and daughter of Adam in the history of 
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asked Barbara. Her father believed that | 
that was the plan. 

The night before Jevons could, at the 
earliest, be expected, Terry’s command 
camped at the mouth of the cafion. 








HERE was an order out 

+ for a new kind of practice 

march. Jevons explained it 

to Barbara, and she listened, riding 
at a walk. 

“We are to capture some post,” 
he said. “This way, for instance: 
I take my troop—” Jevons was 
only first lieutenant, but his cap- 
tain was East on leave—“I take 
my troop and go from here to 
capture Bowie. It would be about 
a week’s march, and they’d be 
on the watch for me there with 
another troop. If the other troop 
could head mine off or surround 
me, then I’d be captured and the 
post would be safe. But if I could 
get in on the parade-ground, then 
I’d have taken the fort. Do you 
see?’’ 

Barbara nodded. “Are you 
really going ?’”’ she asked. 

“Yes,” said Jevons, “I leave 
about the first of the week.” It 
was Friday then. 

‘When I come back,’’ 
he went on after a mo- 
ment, “I’ll be expected to 
capture this place, too,” 
and he nodded over his 
shoulder to where the 
garrison lay in the valley 
below, so far away that 
the flag on the white staff 
could only just-be seen, 
“and that will be harder 
yet, because my com- 
mand will have had a 
fortnight’s forced march. 
And then,” he added, 
“except the roadway, the 
cafion’s the only pass.” 

“No,” corrected Bar- 
bara, “it’s not.’’ 

Jevons had a great 
respect for Barbara’s 
knowledgeof thecountry ; 
he had never yet found 
her to be wrong. So he 
listened while she ex- 
plained. There was another pass, a narrow 


** WELL, 


one, @ mere arroyo, running almost beside the | 


cafion. 

“The boys and I found it one day,” she 
said. “It’s hidden by a turn in the hills and 
by a growth of scrub-oaks. The cowboys 
use it sometimes. Come on and I’ll show it to 
you.” She straightened herself in her saddle, 
preparatory to a gallop. 

“Hold on!” observed Jevons. 
this ?”’ 

“About six miles farther on,’’ she told him. 


“How far is 


dinner,” he objected, “but I don’t. We'll start 
to-morrow right after reveille, and take some 
lunch in our saddle-bags. But at present we’ll 
gohome. There’s a hop to-night.” 


Reveille found Barbara sitting on her front 
porch in her riding-habit. 
herself, but softly, not to awaken the rest of the 
family. 

Jevons came out directly, pulling on his 
gauntlets, and he led his horse over to where 
Barbara was and helped her to mount. She 
could have mounted herself quite as well, but 
she liked to be treated like a young lady—as 
Jevons treated Miss Lawrence, for instance. 
Miss Lawrence was the daughter of his captain, 
and Jevons was engaged to her—but only 
Barbara herself had been told of that. 

“When Anne Lawrence comes home,” said 
Barbara, “you won’t ride round the country 
with me any more.” 

But in the meanwhile the lieutenant and the 
little girl were having long ‘rides together, and 


Jevons discussed court-martial findings with | 


her exactly as if she had been grown up. And 
he made her feel at peace with the world by 
assuring her that her hair was “superb.” 


back, where it would thump and bump as 
her horse galloped, until the ribbon would come 
off and the braid get undone. It might be 
superb, but it was sometimes a bother, too. 


+ « « WE GAVE 
THEM THE SLIP THIS 
TIME, DIDN’T WE ?’”’ 


| very naltow, with steep hills on either side, and | 
“You may want to go there and back before | 


She was singing to | 


| that it wasn’t always easy to keep her skirts at | She watched, breathlessly. 





Barbara would have given a good deal to 

camp there, too, but that was out of the | 
question. The most she could hope | 
for would be to get there as early as | 
possible the next day, and watch | 
from some vantage-point on the| 
hills. 

It was against orders for her to 
go so far from the post alone, but no 
one seemed to care about going with 
her; and besides, she argued, it was | 
not “alone” when there would be | 
two troops of cavalry close at hand. 

Nevertheless, she slipped off very | 






























It was a long ride they took, for they explored | quietly the next morning. Then she made a | 
the arroyo to the farther end. It was exactly | bee-line, not for the cafion or for the arroyo, | 
as Barbara had said. “They’re sure to watch | but for the high hills that divided the two. | 
for you in the cafion, and while they are doing | There she would be able to see what was | 
it you can come through here. It’s only a sort | happening on both sides. She had brought a 
of cow-path.”’ | pair of strong field-glasses. All that she | 

“They’ll be the dog in the hollow trunk, and | feared was that Jevons would be too quick for 
we'll be the badger on the outside—if it works | her, and that it would be all over before she 
out right,” Jevons said. could arrive. 

When they came out they rode around to} But it was not. Through the glasses she 
the mouth of the cafion and looked up. Itwas| could see Terry’s command waiting at the 
mouth of the cafion, the horses saddled, every 





a great deal of high, dry grass. | trooper beside his horse. 
“Make a fine blaze, that grass, if it should| She made a wide détour to keep out of sight, 
catch,”’ Jevons remarked, as they went away. | and began climbing the steep hill, clinging to 
| the black mane as the horse clambered up and 
When Jevons had been gone.a week the | stopped now and then to rest. It seemed an 
news came that he had captured Bowie. | endless climb. 
“T knew he would,” Barbara said in tri-| She was on top at last. Then she dis- 
umph. “He can do anything he wants to,” | mounted, tied the horse, and gathering up her 





| — she wondered impatiently how it had been long skirts, scrambled to the highest branch 
| done. 


|of an oak. She could still see Terry’s men, | 
Then she began to listen to the plans for | but the mouth of the arroyo was hidden by 
capturing him when he should return. | trees. After a while she caught sight of a 
In the first place Terry was to be sent out | half-dozen horsemen coming down the cafion | 
to catch him. She did not like Terry at all. from the opposite direction, toward her. She | 
He was short, and she preferred tall men, like | looked hard. Surely they were troopers. But 
Captain Lyle, her father, and Jevons. Terry | if they were Jevons’s men, where was the rest 
treated her like a child, too, although she was | of the command? 
nearly fourteen, and called her braid a “pig. | Suddenly it flashed upon her. They were | 
tail,” and laughed because she grew so fast | decoys, sent out to lure Terry into the cafion. | 
They rode on until 
a graceful length. | they came just into Terry’s sight. Then they | 
“He’s so cock-sure he is going to catch Mr. | wheeled and started back up the cafion, the 
Jevons,” she said to her father, “and he won’t. | whole of Terry’s command after them. 
You'll see!’’ | Barbara hopped up and down on the branch 
Captain Lyle laughed. ‘Nobody can catch | with joy. 
the one-and-only Jevons, of course,’ he said.| ‘“That’s getting the dog well into the hollow 
“But in this case the odds are he will have a trunk,” she said aloud. Jevons would make 


| played-out troop—and then there is only one | the post surely now—surely. 
Just now it was hanging in a braid down her | 


way of getting into the valley, except, of course,; Then, of a sudden, something occurred to 
the road. Terry will have to take chances on | her. Supposing Terry were to discover that 
his coming that way. But he’s pretty certain | it was onlyadecoy? He would turn and come 
to use the cafion.” back, faster yet, and perhaps head Jevons off. 

“Was Mr. Terry going to watch the cafion?” | She peered through the field-glasses. Jevons 


was not in sight as yet. 
be kept in the cajion! 
one to keep him there! 

Then another idea came to her. She almost 
lost her balance on the bough at the thought of 
it. The grass! “Make a fine blaze, that grass, 
if it were to catch,” Jevons himself had said. 

Supposing that she should set fire to it,—she 
had matches in the handkerchief pocket of her 
saddle,— what would happen? What could 
happen except that it would burn up? There 
was no danger that the blaze would spread. 
The wind—she wet her forefinger and held it 
up—the wind was blowing away from the 
valley, up the cafion, and in the cafion itself 
there was a wide creek flowing directly across 
from side to side, a mile or so from the opening. 

There was no time tobe lost. She scrambled 
down from the tree, tearing her habit as she 

dropped to the ground ; but there were 
so many tears that one more did 
not matter. She untied her horse, 
mounted with a spring, and started 
off down into the cafion much faster 
than was wise. The horse slipped and 
slid; but she came to the road at last 
and put him to a run. 

When she got outside she halted, 
dismounted, and taking the reins over 
her arm, gathered a handful of grass, 
twisting it into a tight bunch. She set 

fire to it and dropped it. The space 
was very narrow, the wind was brisk. 
By the time she had 
started the fire in four 
places, it had spread so 
fast that almost before 
she was in the saddle 
again there was a barrier 
of fire from hill to hill, 
crackling, licking straight 
toward the creek. Terry 
and his men could never 
come through that. They 
would have to wait on 
the far side of the creek, 
—where stood a Mexican 
hut, she remembered,— 
or else they would climb 
the hills. They would 
probably do the latter, 
but Jevons would be in 
by that time, and every- 
thing would be all right, 
with no harm done, and 
only some oid, dry wild 
grass burned up. 

She rode farther out 
into the open to the top of a knoll, and waited 
there. 

Presently Jevons’s command came in sight, 
with Jevons leading at a full gallop. It was 
the dash for the post. The lieutenant was 
looking from right to left, forward and back. 
He saw her and waved his hand. She put her 
own horse to a gallop, too, and rode beside 
them. Once or twice she looked over her 
shoulder and saw that the fire was raging, and 
that Terry had not appeared. 

The troop clattered into the post at a full 
run,—for the effect of the thing,—and the com- 
manding officer came down and shook Jevons’s 
hand, and told him that he had captured the 
garrison. ss 

Barbara looked on from afar, in front of her 
own quarters. By and by, when Jevons had 
received the congratulations of all the officers, 
he rode up to her. 

“Well,”’ he said, reining in, “we gave them 
the slip this time, didn’t we?” He was hot 
and tired and dusty and badly sunburned, but 
he looked pleased. 

“And you’ve captured both posts!” said 
Barbara. 

“You did about half the capturing here, 
didn’t you?” he suggested. “Without you 


If only Terry could 
If only there were some 


| I’d never have known of the pass.” 


Then he added: “Funny, wasn’t it, how that 
fire came along in the nick of time? I suppose 
one of Terry’s men was smoking, and dropped 
a match or a spark. Caught them in their 
own trap, too. But somebody’s hay has gone 


| up in smoke.”’ 


Barbara’s mouth dropped open and her eyes 
grew wide. But Jevons was watching the 
road by which Terry would, come, and did not 
notice her. 

“Hay!” said Barbara. “Was that hay?” 

“To be sure,”’ he said, “‘and it ought to have 
been cut weeks ago, too.”’ 

“You said it was grass,” reproached Barbara, 
“and I supposed it was.”’ 

“Grass is sure to become hay in the course 








610 


of time,” said the lieutenant, lightly, thinking of | have forgotten her existence. Miss Lawrence | 


something else. 
“But, see here, Mr. Jevons,” Barbara insisted, | 
“about that hay. Whose do you suppose it was?” 
“Quién sabe?’’ laughed the officer. “We'll 


THE YOUTH'’S 


"had returned. 
“He isn’t grateful to me, not the least little 
bit,” she said to herself, rather bitterly. 
But when Christmas morning came, and with 


COMPANION. 


bundles, done up in white tissue-paper and tied | 
| with yellow ribbon—to signify the cavalry. One | 
| was long and thin; it was a splendid crop. | 
The other was small and square; it was a silver | 
spur, with a star rowel of glittering steel. And | 
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| like a wail, and she pressed her arms more tightly 
toher head. 

“There is a land of pure delight” made her 
think of home, and she sobbed convulsively. 

The poor head ached with the bitterness of 


probably know when the owner comes mosey- | it Jevons’s orderly, carrying two _——. she | Jevons’s card lay on top of it, tied on with a wisp | erowding memories; the hope they had enjoyed, 


ing round asking Uncle Sam to pay for it. 
He’ll put a good price on it, too. Well, good-by, 


changed her mind. They were odd- shaped | 


I’ll see you later,” he said, raising his campaign | 


hat and starting off. 
Barbara called after him: 

think that hay is worth?” 
“About forty-’leven dollars, I expect!’’ he 


“How much do you 


called back, putting his horse to a trot. 
Barbara was unhappy—even if Jevons had | ¢ 


captured the post. Her mother scolded her for | 
having been away so long and for having gone | 
beyond the limits set, and her father reproved 
her for meddling in official things. 

“But it wasn’t exactly official,’ Barbara pro- 
tested, humbly. 

“Jevons could have done quite as well without 

your interference,’’ her father informed her. 

She was by no means so sure of that hereelf, | 








wiser not to argue the matter. 

When Terry came in a couple of hours later | 
he was angry. “Got one of your scouts to set | 
fire to that grass and keep us in, didn’t you?” | 
he said to Jevons. ‘That may be war, but it 
isn’t funny at all.” 

Jevons bridled. ‘“‘I had no scouts out there,” 
he said, stiffly, “and it is probable that it was 
one of your own men that did 
it. At any rate, it wasn’t 
one of my troop.” 

Barbara avoided the sub- 
ject for several days after 
that, and did some whole- 
some thinking about the 
unwisdom of meddling in 
official things. She felt guilty. 

At last she heard more of 
the affair. Jevons was tak- 
ing dinner at her house. 

“They’ve turned up, by 
the way,” he said to Captain 
Lyle, ‘about as I thought 
they would, the people who 
owned that hay. They’re 
Mexicans, the ones that live 
in the hut across the creek.” 

“What damages do they 
ask?” the captain said. 

“Fifty dollars, | believe.”’ 
* Barbara gasped audibly. 
““My, what a lot of money!’ 
she said. 

“Worth,” suggested the 
captain, “about how much, 
should you say?” 

“About half that, at the 
outside. They just used it 
for a few burros they’ve got, 
and one or two cows.”’ 

Barbara was silent all 
through the rest of the meal. 
She had just the amount, 
just five and twenty dollars 
in the bank in her. room. 
She had been saving it for 
several years to get a silver 
spur and a silver-mounted 
crop. 

After dinner she went up 
to her reom, and by and by she came down with 
a small and heavy package in her hand. 

Jevons and her father and mother were alone 
in the drawing-room 

“Here,” she said, “here’s the twenty-five 
dollars to pay for that hay.” She put it in 
Jevons’s hand. 

“What’s that?’’ he asked. 
stand, Barbara.” 

She explained, shortly. 
she ended. 


“T don’t under- 


“So it was my fault,”’ | 
“But, anyway, I don’t care much. | | village served for both church and schoolhouse, | heart to bear. Choking back the bitter tears, 


| 
| 





se O you think any one will be there to 
LD night, John?” asked Mrs. Richards, 
alluding to the weekly prayer-meeting. 

“I don’t know,” responded the minister, as he | 
looked out into the gathering darkness; “the 
| storm is very close. 
| those near by. Perhaps even they will be afraid 



























































blizzard and frozen to death close to his own 
door.”’ 
The gray loneliness of a Western blizzard was 


settling down with the December night over a 


great sheet of Kansas prairie. 

The dull gray tone of the sky met the soft tan 
yellow of the prairie in the unbroken circle of 
horizon which made the monotony of the landscape 


















SO Y¥’ DON’ NEED T’ 


appear a pocket into which had been tucked a 
few unimportant weather-beaten houses. Over 
the great expanse of natural meadow swept the 
| peculiarly dry, biting blast felt. only on the West- 
;ern prairie. A few “one-story” frame houses, 
| cheerless and unfinished in appearance, stood 
| together, forming a small settlement, while off 
| toward the horizon line were others that belonged 
| to the larger farms of the neighborhood. 

A bare little building in the midst of the | 
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No one will venture except | 


WORRY OVER CHRISTMAS. 


of hay. 


z=! Soc 


| A rose had found its way into one young girl’s | 


hat, a rosette into another’s, a ribbon here, a | 


| feather there— and the influence had become 
a tangible one. 

One woman, whose hard, unadorned existence 
particularly enlisted Mrs. Richards’s sympathy, 
kept, folded in her very small box of earthly 
treasure, a pair of kid gloves,—the first she had 
ever owned,—while little Betty Jones had been 
observed to grow slowly but inexorably, month 
by month, out of her first best dress, made from 
an old one of Mrs. Richards. 

So, at last, the resources of the humble little 

were exhausted. But in the guise of 
the trousseau a strain of poetry had entered their 
humble lives, and the rhythm of its homely meter 





beat in their hearts long after it had | 


become a memory in the continued strug- 
gle for existence. 

Christmas had come again, and brought 

. with it no hope of better times. Indeed, 

at the parsonage there was little prospect 

of dinner and fire enough to enable them 

to withstand the searching cold of the 

blizaard: Mrs. Richards was watching 

with great anxiety over the thinly clad 

form of little Elizabeth, lest exposure 

should bring on illness that could only 

be fatal in such dearth of nourishing 
food and necessary warmth. 

The eoals had actually been 

counted, and there was only 

enough of the cottonwood kind- 

ling to start a half-dozen more 

fires, which for economy’s 

sake were not allowed to 

barn longer than was barely 


necessary. 

Tt made very little differ- 
ence to Mrs. Richards that 
herown condition was really 
the worst. She hardly 
thought of it. Her face, 
which was aging pitifully, 
wore quite a different ex- 
pression from the sweet, 
courageous one that had 
smiled on the little place ten 
years before, when, asa bride, 
she had hoped they-would do | 
great things in the field of 
labor opened to them. The | 
sweetness remained, but the | 
courage was failing. 


rr] the hour for the prayer-meet- 
ing arrived, it was with great 
anxiety that she watched her husband prepare 
to go out. She herself must stay at home with 
Elizabeth, who had been put into bed with very 
nearly all of the scanty bedclothing in the house 
over her shivering little body. The most of a 
| fairly good supply had gone to alleviate the 
sufferings of other families that had seemed so 
much worse off than themselves. 

At last, when Mr. Richards drew on his thin, 
| shabby overcoat, it was too much for her loving 





You captured the post. Only, please,’ *—the tears | | while close beside it was the house occupied by | she arose and threw around his shoulders her 


came to her eyes,—‘‘please don’t let Mr. Terry | the minister, his wife and child, a little girl | own old, worn shawl. 


know.’’ 

But her father said they could not promise | 
that. ‘“‘Mr. Terry will have to know, and the | 
commandant, too. They can repeat it or not, as 
they may see fit. Terry might have captured 
Jevons if it had not been for that.’’ 

“You want F troop and me to have all the 
honor and glory of it, don’t you, Bab?” said 
Jevons. 
it.” He held the package out to her. 


“Well, we have it, so you let me pay for | 


of eight. 

The approaching storm, which might last 
several days or only a few hours, drove every 
living thing to seek shelter. Yet there was 
little cheer within, for, although it was Christ- | 
| mas eve, the fact would not have been recognized | 
from any preparation for festivity. In a few of 
the farmbouses a small addition to the usual | 


anything beyond that no one dreamed. 


pathetically plain fare was anticipated, but of | 


Simultaneously another 
| pieture came before her eyes. 
“John,” she cried, ‘‘she asked me to-day if I) 
| thought Santa Claus would bring her a doll!” 
| Don’t, Martha, dear,” a brave note in his 
| voice, ‘don’t mind it so much! It will all come 
right at last!’? But almost their hearts were 
| embittered, as were so many of those around 
them, by the poverty, the loneliness, the hope- 
lessness of that seemingly forsaken country. 

As the door dosed, Mrs. Richards sank down 


But Captain Lyle would not hear of accepting | With the Richards family every shred of mate- | on a chair and buried her face in her arms. 


the generous offer. 


“She must pay for it,” he said; “she ought te. | | whatever sort had been used little by little, and | longer the sturdy red it had been, was clean, and | 


rial for simple Christmas gifts or holiday cheer of 


The old ““Turkey-red”’ table-cover, although no 


The wonder is that the harm wasn’t more| it was ten years since they had had anything | the little kerosene lamp gave as clear and hopeful | 


serious. ‘There might have been a mountain | 


fire.”” 


herself, with the assurance of knowledge. 


jnew. Then they had been married—this modern 


| a light as could be expected of its size. But a 


And | 
just now, of all times, things | 
were hard to bear. When | 


the toil they had endured, the privation they had 
suffered—and now only the “substance of things 
| hoped for” remained. And was that not enough 
forthem? No! No! It might be enough for 
her; it was enough. But her little girl! Her 
faithful, patient husband! She must do some- 
thing for them! And in the sorrow of her 
|mother heart she wept bitterly at the remem- 
| brance of the wistful question about the doll, 
and the old, thin overeoat at that moment hang- 
ing over the shoulders of her husband—she knew 
there would be very little fire in the chureh. 

The time passed swiftly, as it does when one 
is absorbed, and she started at the sound of her 
husband’s footsteps. 

“The meeting was very much shortened,” 
he said, “‘on account of the storm,” which was 
then showing itself in fine flakes of snow. 

“Who came up to the porch with you, John ?” 
said Mrs. Richards. 

“No one, no one at all. They all came from 
the other direetion. ‘There were the two Greys, 
Silas Jones and —” 

“Yes, there is some one out there now, rolling 
something up the path.” And Mrs. Richards 
opened the door, letting out a shaft of light on 
the dancing, flying, quivering snowflakes. 
| “It’s Mr. Howe! Come in, Mr. Howe!” she 
| called quickly, feeling uneasily that the open 
door was letting out the precious heat and letting 
in the abundant cold air; yet she could not close 
it inhospitably. 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Richards. I was just 
| over to the station to-day, and the agent told me 
| there was a barrel there for you; had been for 
| some time, but he couldn’t catch any one comin’ 
over this way, so he couldn’t send it before. 

*“T must be gittin’ towards home ’r I’ll be in 
Tom Weir’s fix. Jim Pike sent y’ a little coal 
an’ wood t’ do y’ f’r a few days, and—uh—he 
says he’ll send y’ a couple ton more f’r his share 
o’ the salary, an’ some cottonwood, too. So 
y’ don’ need t’? worry over Christmas,” he added, 
cheerily ; “jus’ burn all y’ wantto. Y’ll need it, 
too, I’m thinkin’,” looking back into the storm, 
“f’r this is a blizzard ’r I’m a tenderfoot. 

“Me’n my wife,” he added, modestly, turning 
back, “had a extra turkey, an’ we thought mebbe 
you’d like one f’r Christmas. Well, good night. 
I must be gittin’ along.” 

“IT put the ‘coal an’ wood on the porch!’’ he 
called back, after he had reached the road. 

They remembered afterward that they had not 
said a word. They had not even thanked him, 
but had closed the door and stood dumbly loéking 
|around them. ‘There was coal in a barrel outside 
| on the porch, and a pile of wood beside it; on a 
| chair lay a plump young turkey, and there, near 
| the little stove, stood the mysterious barrel. 

“John,’’ said Mrs. Richards, helplessly, “you’d 
better-get a hatche 
mL Without a word the head was taken from the 
It might be apples or it might be potatoes, 
but a its weight probably was neither. 

When the top was off they stood regarding it 
silently. 

At last, with brightening eyes and trembling 
| hands, Mrs. Richards, who had regained her 
equilibrium, took from the top—ah, wonder of 
wonders ! — nothing less than @ good, warm 
overcoat ! 

They regarded it with amazement and even 
awe. That it should have come to them just at 
this time! 

Afterward they were ashamed that they should 
have been frightened at gifts se surely from 
heaven. 

Under the overcoat were two suits, one brand- 
new, the other evidently somewhat worn, but so 
much better than anything the minister had worn 
for several years that, to their not eritical eyes, 
| it looked quite elegant. 

In the folds of the eoat. were found two pretty 
volumes of recently published essays, on which 
| Mr. Richards seized with the eagerness of a boy. 
Paeked in the corners they found several parcels 
of tea and eut sugar, such as Mrs. Richards 
had not seen for ten years, underclothing, shoes 
and stockings, articles not bright nor festive in 
appearance, but oh, how dear to their diseouraged 
souls! Nuts, candy, raisins, citron, warm gloves, 
oranges, dresses, aprons and a coat for Elizabeth, 
and — 

She could searcely believe her own eyes! 
Right in the middle of the barrel, safe and 
sound, its eyes closed solemnly, without the 
slightest disarrangement of coif or toilet, was a 














apostle and his busy-handed Martha, with her discouragingly small amount of heat radiated doll—a doll with a dainty bisque complexion and 
“There eouldn’t have been,” Barbara defended | Mary’s gift of loving. Their possessions were | from the “egg” stove, and the curtains were no | clothes almost too good to be true! 


“The | few, but Mrs. Richards’s simple trousseau had | great obstruction to the air that blew in through 


Mrs. Richards was completely overcome. She 


growth was too sparse and there was too much | stretched itself along the first eight years with | the cracks of the casement and the loosely fitting | dropped on her knees beside the table and laid 


sap in the trees. The summer’s been wet.” 
But her savings went to pay the Mexicans for 


| unexpected consideration. First one garment | 


and then another had been remodeled to suit | 


| door. 
Despite the wind, whose whistling suggested 


the burned hay, and Terry and the commandant | exigencies until the round was made over and | the snarling of coyotes in the distance, despite 


were duly told. “We won’t say anything about 
it toany one,” Terry said, good-naturedly, pulling 
the “‘pigtail.”’ 


over again. 
But the influence of that trousseau had been | 
felt throughout the entire community. It had 


| the tense clasp of the toll-hardened axme, Mrs. 
Richards could eatch the sound of the hymns 
sung by a few patient souls, faithful through 


So that was well enough, and Barbara’s mind | | first. delighted the eyes of the feminine portion. | storm and calm alike to the weekly prayer- | 
was easy about it, but she mourned for the/ It was so seldom they saw anything more | meeting. 


dollars that were gone, and the crop and spur | attractive than coarse chintz or common flannel 
She even | that even the smallest detail rivaled whole the tune of “Avon,” brought no comfort to her 


she might never have at all now. 
wondered sometimes if it had been worth while, 
the more so because Jevons seemed almost to 


sermons in the attention commanded. 


- However, that was ten years ago. And since! 


“Forever here my rest shall be,’’ sung to 


soul. 
“Just as I am without one plea’? sounded 


| her head on the faded red vover just where it 
had bowed in bitterness and diseouragement so 
short a time before. 

They had borne a great deal together in the 
past two years; but it was all forgotten—the 
jae ern the toil, the care, sorrow and 
deprivation—at the sight of that bit of china 
and milliner’s art. The clothes were a godsen« 
—heaven bless the good, thoughtful hearts that 
sent them! The shoes—oh, how the shoes were 
needed! The overcoat! Left to himself, John 
might have esteemed the overcoat and suit as 
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highly as the doll; but somehow 
at the sight of the latter affected 
when he looked down on 
and trembling form he knelt down and poured 
out such a prayer of thankfulness as had not 
been heard on that desolate plain for many 


When they arose Mr. Richards, 
gotten up more hastily than is in strict accord- 
ance with the spirit of prayer, went toward the 
barrel, saying: : 

“Martha, did you find nothing for yourself?” | 

A dress almost new soon came to light, one | 
which the accompanying letter explained had been | 
made only to be laid aside for mourning, as its | 
owner had lost her mother. It was of soft, | 
durable “Henrietta,’’ and another, from the same 
source, was of cheviot, very nicely made. 

Some kindly heart had given a fur-lined 
circular, to be remade into a warm cape for Mrs. 
Richards, and there it was, ample, even luxu- 
rious, in the soft gray and white of the fur and 
the warmth and durability of the “ladies’ cloth.” 

Two pairs of blankets, silkolene and cotton 
enough for two warm “comforts,” towels, table 
linen and sheets, a number of dainty fancy 
articles, a few games and toys completed the 
generous donation of a church in an Eastern city 
well known for its good works. 

They never forgot that Christmas eve—those 
two. They could not cease wondering. 

“That it should have come just at this time!” 
Just when their hearts were failing them, when 
their cup was full, almost to overflowing, of the 
bitterness of poverty! 

They settled down for leisurely enjoyment, 
and a fire was soon reddening the cheeks of the 
little stove. A cup of delicious real China tea, 
sweetened with cut sugar, was brewed while 
they toasted their thinly shod feet by the 
luxurious fire and talked over many things of 
which they had scarcely dared think for a long 
time; of the wedding-day long ago, the dear old 
friends in the Efist; of their hopes and joys, 
and finally of the suffering they had endured, of 
the poverty of the charge and their own helpless- 
ness in the matter. 

They tasted sparingly of the nuts and candy, 
as if they were touching something not quite 
their own. And indeed each was thinking of 
the many poor little children around them that a 
very small amount of candy would make happy. 
While they were calculating how many things 
they could give to others, the little clock 
announced that a merry Christmas had super- 
seded this memorable Christmas eve, and they 
prepared for bed. 

Just at the foot of Elizabeth’s bed they hung 
a stocking full of nuts and candy, while near the 
chimney in the little sitting-room the games, 
toys and the wonderful doll were placed, as if 
by Santa Claus himself. 

Of course it was the most wonderful Christmas 
in the world! Every one knows the delight of 
a child over a new toy, but only those who have 
felt unfulfilled longings for ordinary comforts 
can appreciate the happiness of a little girl with 
her first real doll. The stocking full of good 
things was a mine in itself, but the doll brought 
the greatest happiness little [Elizabeth had 
hitherto known. 

The storm hurried off in the early morning, 
and although snow had fallen, it had been blown 
and scattered about until there were patches of 
bare ground visible here and there. 

That afternoon a queer little party was assem- 
bled at the plains parsonage. About forty 
children were present, but only one doll. Although 
the boys thought it the prettiest doll they had 
ever seen, after all, in their estimate, it was 
“only a doll,” and they felt more personal 
interest in the nuts and candy. But twenty-five 
pairs of eager little girlish arms were ready to | 
hold it in their turn, or out of it, if by stratagem 








they could secure it for an extra embrace. | 3 


When the stars came out that night the skies | 
were clear, and they looked down on some | 
children who had spent the merriest Christmas | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


is an exciting and unpleasant means of disem-| men held up their passengers when midway | information and advice in this book, and it must 
barkation, but is the best attainable until the between the steamer and the shore, and demanded | be counted as one of the good influences that went 


sultan allows a harbor for large boats to 

be built at Jaffa. This harbor several foreign 

companies have offered to build, but the rapacious 

Abdul-Hamid IT. has not yet been offered a large 

enough sum for the concession which would so 
greatly benefit Palestine. 

Not many years ago some greedy Arab boat- 





N 1800, at the end of the cen- 
tury before the last, only 
three per cent. of the people of 
the United States lived in cities. 
Ninety-seven per cent. of the 
youth attended rural schools, 
if any, and probably red school- 
houses. These were plain 
buildings of one story, contain- 
ing a school-room twenty feet 
square or less, and sometimes a hallway, one end 





THE AUTHOR. 


winter fires. 

The benches for the older pupils were placed 
against three walls of the room, under windows so 
high above the floor as to afford the pupils when 
seated no view of the outside world. The 
benches were ten or twelve feet long, with desks 
in front of the same length, arranged with an 
inclined upper surface for writing, and a shelf 
underneath for books. In front of the rear line of 
desks were low benches for the younger children. 

This arrangement of desks left a floor space 
perhaps eight feet square, in the center of which 
classes stood to recite. The teacher’s desk 
occupied a platform on the fourth side of the 
room. 

When I had completed my fourth year, I began 
to attend school in a house of this kind on the 
edge of a large forest. It had been covered with 
red paint some years before, but the weather had 
nearly removed the coating from the most exposed 


‘portions of the clapboards. 


I walked a mile through the woods from my 
grandfather’s farm on the hill to reach the 
schoolhouse. But such a stroll was a pleasure 
in summer. To my dhildish curiosity was 
presented the great variety of trees, bushes, herbs, 
birds, insects, and such small animals as inhabit 
the woods of northeastern Connecticut. 

The little red schoolhouse on the edge of the 
forest is remembered in old age as having a 
unique influence on one’s life, unlike that of all 
other educative agencies that have come later. 
For it was associated with the sense of freedom 
in the presence of untamed nature, an enjoyment 
rendered keen by the contrast with the repression 
of the schoolroom. 


My First Study of Latin. 


HE country school is 
called “ungraded ”’ 

because it has pupils of all 
—— degrees of advancement in 
> the same room. Those just 








‘alt 


how to read, while pupils 
from fourteen to eighteen 

rh years of age are studying 
grammar and algebra. It may happen that no 
two pupils are of the same degree of advance- 


- entering school are learning | 


of all their little lives, and all on a handful of | ment in arithmetic, geography or grammar; pos- 
nuts and candy and a glimpse of a beautiful | sibly they may not have the same text-books. One 


double fare. This the passengers naturally 
refused to give. In the altercation that followed, 
@ great wave swept over the boat, capsizing it 
and throwing thirty poor pilgrims, men, women 
and children, into the sea, all of whom were 
drowned, while the rascally boatmen, being 
expert swimmers, safely reached the shore. 
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in the red schoolhouse, and were led by this 

circumstance to attend college years later. This 

happened oftenest where the rural school had 

| secured for its teacher a student temporarily out 

| of college that he might earn the means to continue 
| his studies. 

The teacher, Mr. Paine, who set me to studying 





Latin, left a great impression on the pupils of | 


| the district. One day he brought to school a copy 
| of Walter Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
| and after reading some lines of it, lent it to the 
three or four oldest and most advanced pupils, 
requesting them to select passages that pleased 
them most, giving each the opportunity to carry 


| of which was used to hold the wood-pile for the | the book home with him for one night. No one 


| of us had ever before seen a volume or even a 

| Single poem of Walter Scott, but we never forgot 

| the description of the night visit to the tomb of 

| Michael Scott in Melrose Abbey, and probably 
we all purchased Walter Scott’s poems when we 
came to own books later in life. 

I have wondered how many people now living 
remember Noah Webster’s Elementary Spelling- 
Book as the chief text-book of their early school 
years. The publishers told me in 1880 that 
nearly a million and a quarter copies were sold 
annually. One large press, which printed the 
entire book at each revolution, was kept running 
continually. The books were sold in packages of 
a dozen,—price one dollar,—mostly to country 
dealers, south, north, east and west. 


The Chief Text-Book. 


HE book was used in rural 

schools solely. It contained 
pretty solid meat for small 
children. In my day it was the 
primer and first reader—the sole 
text-book for two or three years. 
After that it was the spelling- 
book and science of language 
for all higher grades of pupils in 
| the red schoolhouse. For not 
|only were the columns of words spelled, but 
| Noah Webster’s introduction, containing an 
| “analysis of sounds in the English language,” 
was learned word for word. 

The first sentence of this analysis defines 
language thus: ‘“ Language or speech is the 
utterance of articulate sounds or voices, rendered 

| significant by usage, for the expression and 
communication of thoughts.’”” This would do 
well for a model definition in a treatise on logic, 
but it was a formidable sentence for the children 
of the red schoolhouse. 

The explanations of such technical terms as 
accent, cadence, emphasis, and so forth, were 
memorized as given by the author, that of accent 
being: ‘Accent is a forcible stress or impulse 
| of voice on a letter or syllable, distinguishing it 
from others in the same word.” 

Not only did these sentences fail to convey their 
meaning to the child’s mind, but they received no 
illuminating application from the teacher. I 
much doubt if any one of the twenty millions 
now living who learned those astonishing defini- 





doll. 


pupil brings a book used by his father twenty or 


| tions word for word with superstitious exactness 


A few days later a letter was speeding east- | thirty years ago; another brings one used five | ever heard their teachers explain the meaning, or 


ward, telling much better than this story can the | 
thankfulness and joy of those people, deprived | 
of the ordinary comforts of life, for gifts so kindly 
and opportunely given. 


& © 


THe LANDING At Jarra.— The landing | 
most dreaded by timid travellers in all the bets 
probably, is at Jaffa, the port of Jerusalem. | 
This is the Joppa of ancient Scripture from | 
which Jonah set sail on his rebellious and il. 
fated trip to Tarshish. The Mediterranean is as | 
uncomfortable a sea in these days as it was in | 
the times of the prophet, and very often the | 
waves run high off the historic little town. | 
There is no harbor for a craft larger than a row- 
boat, and the steamers that transport pilgrims to 
the most sacred shrine of all Christendom must 
often anchor two or three miles from shore. 
Large boats, rowed by a dozen evil-looking 
Arabs, come out to meet the steamer, and while 
some of the boatmen keep their craft from being 
dashed to pieces against the hull of the steamer, 
others seize the passenger round the waist, and 
half drag him down the gangway ladder at the 
opportune moment when the rowboat, lifted on 
the crest of the wave, is nearest to the deck. It 





years ago by an elder brother or sister, and a third 
buys the latest edition of anew one. Asa con- 
sequence, much freedom is allowed in the choice 
of studies. 

I took a Latin grammar to school when I was 
twelve years old. I had found it at the age of six 
among my grandfather’s books, and had at that 
time committed to memory a series of sentences 
and phrases with their translations. I recall two 
examples: ““Adeamus scholam—Let us go to 
school ;” “Emi librum duobus assibus—1 
bought a book for two shillings.”’ 

The schoolmaster picked up the book from my 
desk and said, approvingly, “That is right... You 


| may begin on this page and learn by heart the 


declension of penna.”” From that day I studied 
Latin, and after some very imperfect work in 
memorizing inflections, began to read in Andrews’ 
Latin Reader, which was kindly lent me by the 
teacher from his private library. . 

The first reading lesson was a fable from 
ZEsop, “The Kid and the Wolf.” 


I remember | 


|ask questions to draw out of the pupil what he 
understood by them. 


The Old-Fashioned Spelling-School. 


HE reading exercises, placed 

after the spelling lessons, 
illustrated the obscure or unusual 
words by showing their applica- 
tion. They formed in the aggre- 
gate a sort of juvenile introduction 
to Webster’s Unabridged. But 
they contained also information, 





above all, moral. 
“Fire will burn wood and coal.’’ 
“The best paper is made of linen rags.” 
“Idle men often delay till to-morrow things 
that should be done to-day.”’ 
| “The man who drinks rum will soon want a 
| loaf of bread.”’ 
“It is the duty of every good man to inspect 


scientific, economical, political, and, | 


611 


out of the red schoolhouse that these things 
| became a part of the children’s minds. The stern 
and uncompromising task of memorizing defini- 
tions of language, accent, and’ so forth, put the 
pupil’s mind in a condition to enjoy the simpler 
style of the reading exercises of the spelling-book, 
for they had some meaning for him. 
Another circumstance added interest to the 
spelling-book. Two or three times during the 
winter an evening spelling-school was held, to 
which not only the day pupils but also the elder 
| brothers and sisters and parents from the neigh- 
| boring districts were invited. ‘Two leaders were 
appointed by the schoolmaster, who chose for 
their respective sides, alternately, one after 
another, until all the persons present were ranked 
on one side or the other. Then began the match. 

The person who missed a word left the line 
and took a seat on the front bench. The side 
which spelled the other down had gained the 
victory. After the spelling-match came recita- 
tions of poetry, oratory and dialogue. 

Byron’s “There was a sound of revelry by 
night ;”” Campbell’s “On Linden when the sun 
was low ;”’ Halleck’s “Marco Bozzaris,”’ the first 
lines of which are “At midnight, in his guarded 
tent, the Turk was dreaming of the hour;” or 
sometimes “Webster’s Reply to Hayne,’’ and 
Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty or give me 
| death,”” were favorites with the more intelligent 
class. There was, however, a tendency to buf- 
foonery in the dialogues. 


The Value of ‘‘ Webster’s Elementary.’’ 


HE difficult spelling of the 
English language has its 
perceptible reaction upon the 
character of the people ; it tends 
to make a conservative people, 
observant of precedents and 
» punctilios. A person educated 
| for many years on the spelling- 
book, and obliged to memorize 
the spellings of at least one 
thousand words which form exceptions to common 
|analogy, has received a training which causes 
him to be observant of the rights of particular 
individuality. He becomes tolerant of exceptions, 
of whimsical peculiarities and idiosyncracies. 

He has been forced to respect the rights of 
words to have their particular combinations of 
letters, useless to the mind of a schoolboy, but 
recognized by the traditional usage of the people. 
In acquiring this habit of respect for the 
peculiarities of words, he doubtless acquires a 
tolerant spirit toward what seem to him oddities 
in his neighbors, and he becomes patient even 
with hostile opinions. He thus learns the great 
Anglo-Saxon lesson of fair play, and will defend 
even a political enemy in the right to disagree. 

If this is so, the red schoolhouse, with its 
superstitious worship of orthography at the 
expense of science, literature and more attractive 
studies, has yet something to claim for itself. 

The text-books of my childhood made small 
attempt to adapt their instruction to the pupil’s 
mind. If he could not understand the text, he 
could at least memorize it, and this was supposed 
to be the chief essential. 

When I was six years of age and had learned to 
read lessons written in the colloquial style, 1 was 
put at work on a geography—a stout volume with 
logical definitions as strict as Noah Webster’s. 
My first grief in school, as 1 remember it, came in 
my failure to commit to memory the definition of 
the technical term “city.” I had never seen a 
city. The nearest one was thirty miles away ; 
probably the teacher had never visited it. 





** Counting-Out’’ Games. 


= HAT isacity?—A city 
isa large town, contain- 
ing many inhabitants, incor- 


porated with peculiar privileges, 
and governed by a mayor, alder- 
men and other officers.”” I was 
told by the teacher to stay after 
school and say my lesson. It 
seemed to mea hard punishment. 

School education often enforces lessons outside 
of the schoolroom of greater value than those 
within it. The plays and games that have been 
handed down by tradition from generation to 
generation for many thousand years, like fairy 
stories, belong to what may be called the 
embryology of our civilization. Take the count- 
ing-out games, for instance, which the farmer boy 
found in practice at school. 

They point back to an early stage of humanity, 
far below the horizon of the historical conscious- 
ness, when there must have been human sacrifice. 
The priest of the tribe counted out from the 
assembled prisoners of war the ones doomed to 
die on the altar of the gods. He chanted some 
| passage from the sacred poems, applying the 
| words to the trembling prisoners as he touched 
| one after the other. The children, observant of 
| the solemn impression created upon their elders, 
| mimicked in their games not only the pursuit 
| and capture of prisoners, but also the counting-out 





that I translated it to the school “visitor” or | the moral conduct of the man who is offered as a | ceremony by which the victims were chosen. 


inspector—the clergyman of the North Parish— 
when he examined the school on his next round, 
construing it word for word. 

Many persons in those days began their Latin 


legislator at our yearly elections. If the people 
wish for good laws, they may have them by 
electing good men.” 

There are nearly a thousand pieces of such 


I learned to count out first by the rime, 
“EKe-ny, mee-ny, mo-ny, mi, es-ky, lay-ny, bo-ny, 
stri, hul-dy, gul-dy, boo.” 

The favorite game at my red schoolhouse was 
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called “‘gool tag’”—we pronounced “goal’”’ gool. obeyed the injunction and held my breath ; but 
It was a variety of the game more widely known | I had to be very careful in throwing them away, 
as “prisoner’s base.’’ ‘The boy who was “out” beeen not begin to breathe before I had freed my 
might “tag” one running from one “gool’’ to | hands from them. 
ancther, and get his place. Strange as this may seem to many, I am 
These games were interesting and educative | reporting it asa fact. It is a power that I verify 
in that they aroused and made active ancient | every year when the opportunity comes. During 
memories of the race, now surviving rather as|the past six years 1 have tried hornets and 
instincts or forebodings than as possible recollec- | bumblebees also with nearly as good success. I 
tions. But there were other survivals of magic have learned incidentally of other persons who 
of a nature kindred to hypnotism. One of these have and use this means of protection against 
I shall always remember, because I still retain | wasp-stings, and I believe it may be used by all 
the power it gave me, and I am not yet able to | who have sufficient self-possession to hold the 
explain it at all. | breath without intermission from beginning to 
On leaving my red schoolhouse to attend a end of the experiment. 
larger one, a white schoolhouse at the central The red schoolhouse supplemented the church 
village, I found a number of boys who, when | in its office of uniting the community in friendly 
they held their breath, could handle wasps | social union. The school excelled in giving an 
without being stung—not the white-faced variety opportunity through plays and games for each 





of wasp, which does not sting, but the stinging | pupil to learn the motives and principles of action 
ones. It was the tradition in that school that | of his fellow pupils. He there learned his most 


wasps cannot sting a person who holds his) 


breath. 


important lessons in human nature. He measured 
the intellectual forces of his comrades when they 


After seeing enough experiments on other boys | struggled with their lessons in the schoolroom. 


to give me some confidence, I ventured to handle | He learned their goodness and unselfishness, their 


the vicious insects, and discovered that I, too, | directive power and their trustworthiness, through 
could do it without being stung so long as I | their behavior in the sports of the schoolyard. 





AL Clayton was the son of a 
H sportsman; that is to say, although 
nis father, Henry Clayton, Esq., was 
a New York lawyer, it was his habit to go 


was beginning to think it would be well 
to take another photograph, in order to beguile 
the tedium of this very slow sport, he saw a 





COMPANION. 


impatiently backward and forward along the 
shore as if he thought his mother should come 
out and behave herself like a respectable deer. 

The doe paid no attention, however, to the 
fawn’s annoyance. She even walked farther 
into the water, until her legs were nearly con- 
cealed. The fawn now became very much 
agitated, and after springing backward and 
forward two or three times, he went to the edge 
of the water and put in one foot; then he drew 
it back, and stamped; then, encouraged by his 
mother, who might have been supposed to be 
speaking gently to him all the time, he put in both 
forefeet and stood still for a minute. 

But he drew back, and after stamping as if he 
hated very much to have wet feet, he bounded 
away. Then he turned to look at his mother, 
hoping, probably, that she would think he had 
done enough, and that she would come out and 
cease her efforts to make him do a very unpleas- 
ant thing. The doe probably knew what was in 
the mind of her son; but instead of paying some 
attention to his evident appeals, she moved 
farther from the shore, until the water was so 
deep that she was obliged to swim. 

Hal thought that the little fawn now became 
possessed with the fear that he was going to lose 
his mother ; that she intended to cross the water 
and leave him where he was. Made brave by 
this anxiety, he forgot everything in the frantic 
desire to be with her, wherever she might be 
going or whatever she might be doing, and 
he plunged into the cold water. He splashed 
and kicked and tried to jump, but in a minute 
he was out of his depin, paddling as fast as he 
could toward the doe, who was waiting for him. 

Hal watched these proceedings with the most 
lively interest. It was plain enough that the 
little creature, like nearly all animals except 
man, was able to support himself in the water, 
and to swim without being taught to do so; but 


decided movement of the leaves in a mass of | it also seemed plain to Hal that the fawn did not 
like cold water, and would need a good deal of 


with his family every year into the Adirondack | bushes at the edge of the wood, near the place 
woods, where for about two months he could | his father had told him to watch. He laid his 
enjoy the hunting, fishing, rowing and tramping | hand upon his rifle and held his breath. 

which that wild and picturesque region afforded | Now from the bushes a head appeared, then a 


him. 
of outdoor sport, and was al- 
ready a fairly good fisherman 
and a very good shot, and he 
enjoyed the Adirondack life 
quite as much as did his father. 

Hal had a little room of his 
own at home, which he called 
his study, and which was 
furnished according to his own 
ideas. There were a good 
many pictures on the walls, 
but over his desk was a vacant 
space where it was Hal’s am- 
bition to hang the head and 
antlers of a deer which he him- 
self should shoot. His father 
encouraged him in this ambi- 
tion, and gave the boy on his 
fifteenth birthday a fine new 
rifle; it is certain there could 
be no greater encouragement 
than this. 

- A few weeks afterward Mr. 
Clayton and his family were 
established in their camp in the 
woods. Early one bright morn- 
ing Hal and his father started 
out on their first deer -hunt. 
Mr. Clayton was a good woods- 
man, and needed no guide to 
the ordinary haunts of the game 
in the vicinity of his camp. 
After a walk of three or four 
miles he and Hal came to the 
edge of an arm of a lake. 
Here Mr. Clayton stopped. 

“Now, Hal,” said he, “I am 
going to leave you here to shoot 
your first buck—that is, if you 
should be so lucky as to see 
one. That open space down there, about two 
hundred feet away, is a place where the deer 
come out. Settle yourself behind this big, flat 
rock, and wait until a buck comes down to drink. 
The wind is all right, so he will not be apt to 
discover you if you lie hidden. Then you will 
have an opportunity to show whether or not you 
are a good shot. I am going off to another good 
spot for deer, and I think I shall be back at 
about noon.”’ 

When Mr. Ciayton had departed, Hal began 
to prepare himseif for work. Laying his rifle on 
a depressed portion of the rock, where it was 
concealed from view, he settled himself comfort- 
ably, where he could look over the rock without 
exposing more than his eyes and gray felt hat, 
which was nearly the color of the stone. 

He had heard a great deal of deer-hunting, and 
he knew very well that in order to get a shot 
it was often necessary to wait a long time at a 
place where deer might show themselves; conse- 
quently he had brought his camera with him. 
He was very fond of taking photographs, espe- 
cially of out-of-door scenes. 

The first thing he did with his camera was to 
take a picture of the spot where he hoped a deer 
would appear, and having done this he watched 
and waited for a while, and then, when he became 
tired of this, he took a photograph of another 
pretty scene near by. 

For about half an hour after this he sat behind 
the rock and waited and watched, and just as he 





‘©THE BUCK RAISED 
HIS HEAD STILL HIGHER.’’ 


he had been waiting and hoping ; it was the head 
of a doe, on which grew no branching antlers. 
But it was a beautiful head, and Hal was near 
enough to see the beauty of the large, lustrous 
eyes. 

Out into the open space between the woods 
and the water the doe stepped, revealing the 
whole of her graceful form. She looked to 
the right, she looked to the left, then she looked 
out over the water; and when she had made 
these prudent surveys she turned her head toward 
the bushes from which she had just emerged. 

Then in an instant, as if she had said, “It is 
all right; come along, my dear!’”’ out skipped a 
little fawn. He, too, raised his small head, 
looked to the right, to the left, and out over the 
water, as if he wished to assure himself that his 
mother had been correct in telling him he was 
quite safe to leave the shelter of the forest. 

The mother deer now walked down to the 
edge of the water and lowered her graceful head 
to drink. The fawn trotted after her and lowered 
his graceful little head, but he merely wet his 
nose; he did not seem to care for water. The 
doe, after taking another look about her, deliber- 
ately walked for a short distance into the shallow 
water, and then stopped and looked backward, 
as if inviting her son to come in and see how 
nice it was to stand in the cool water. 

But the fawn had no fancy for anything of the 
kind. He pricked up his ears; he stamped upon 
the ground with his tiny hoofs, and he moved 


| 





His son, Hal, inherited his father’s love | neck, but it was not the head and neck for which | 





education by example before he would have 
proper confidence in himself and run to water if 
pursued. 

On he went, with not much more than his head 





out of the water, and working his little legs with 
an excited energy that soon took him to his 


mother. ‘Then she swam gently round him, 
putting her head close to his, and apparently 
endeavoring to encourage him. 

But the fawn did not want encouragement. 
He wanted his mother to go back to the shore, 
and to take him with her; and as soon as he got 
a chance he made as if he would climb on her 
back. This pulled her down in the water, and 
so, without any regard for the feelings of her son, 
she shook him off and swam to a little distance, 
moving toward the shore. 

The fawn followed, trying his best to reach his 
mother and compel her to carry him; but without 
leaving him far behind, she kept out of his reach, 
although she always kept her eyes on him, and 
seemed to be urging him to swim ashore without 
her help. 

Ina short time the doe was standing on dry 
land, and when the fawn could touch bottom he 
gave a great bound up the shelving beach, and 
began racing backward and forward as if to get 
warm by exercise. Meanwhile his mother stood 
looking at him with evident pride. Although 
his temper may have been ruffled by the way his 
mother had treated him, he was now as happy 
as any little fawn could be. He had already 
forgotten he had ever been afraid of the water. 

The doe, having performed her motherly duty, 
lay down in a sunny spot to dry herself, and the 
fawn, ever willing to emulate her in this respect, 
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stretched himself on the ground beside her, not 
in the graceful attitude she had assumed, but 
with his slender legs reaching out in four direc- 
tions, his head resting upon the ground. 

In all the time he had been watching the 
performances of the doe and the fawn Hal had 
not even thought of his rifle. To shoot at any 
time, or under any circumstances, a little fawn 
and its affectionate mother would have been not 
only unsportsmanlike and illegal, but shamefully 
cruel. And now after the boy had, in a manner, 
made the acquaintance of the pair, and had taken 
so much interest in the swimming lesson, he 
would have felt almost inclined to shoot any one 
who should dare to shoot that doe and fawn. 

While he had been watching the swimming 
scene he had forgotten the camera, but now he 
remembered it, and was just about to take a 
picture of the fawn and its mother, resting after 
their bath, when the pretty creatures made a 
sudden movement. The fawn raised its head, 
and the doe, without rising, turned her eyes in 
the direction of the woods. 

Instantly Hal put down his camera and laid 
his hand upon his rifle. His heart beat fast, his 
whole body trembled. Something was coming; 
something which deer were not afraid of, for the 
fawn and its mother were not in the least 
frightened. Could it be what he had been 
expecting ? 

Something did come, and it was exactly what 
Hal had been expecting, waiting for, longing 
for. Without the slightest hesitation a fine buck 
walked out into the open. He did not look to 
the right, he did not look to the left, he did not 
even deign to look out over the water. With a 
careless air he threw a glance toward doe and 
fawn, and then stepped forward to the water, 
his manner indicating that he felt perfectly at 
home, and that there was no reason why he should 
not present himself to other deer as an example 
of courageous self-reliance. 

He drank a little water, he nibbled a little 
grass, and then he stepped toward the spot where 
the doe and fawn were lying. He raised his 
head and appeared to be breathing with delight 
the warm, sunny air, so different from the atmos- 
phere of the shaded depths of 
the forest. Upon his head 
was a pair of magnificent 
antlers, every branch and point 
of which showed clear and 
sharp in the bright sunlight. 

Hal’s heart still beat fast, his 
hand was on his rifle, and he 
was trying hard to control the 
trembling of his body. He 
knew all about this agitation 
at the first sight of noble game, 
and he knew it must be con- 
trolled if he wanted to make a 
good shot. 

Yet in his excitement he 
could not help being impressed 
with the rare beauty of the 
picture—the recumbent doe, 
the fawn again lying by her 
side, the buck standing not far 
behind them, his head mised 
high; and in the background 
the water, the trees and the 
sky. Hal eagerly asked him- 
self if it would be possible to 
take a photograph before he 
fired. He had not answered 
his own question before there 
was a sudden change in the 
appearance of the buck. With 
a quick movement he turned 
his head toward the water, his 
ears bent forward, his eyes 
dilated, and from his mouth 
camea strange, shrill, whistling 
sound. He was frightened! 

Hal could see nothing, could 
hear nothing that seemed to 
indicate danger, but the deer 
had sharper senses than his. Probably it was 
only a fox on the other side of the water. Deer 
are often very much afraid of foxes, although we 
know of no good reason why they should be. But 
no matter what the cause, the buck was alarmed. 
His antlers trembled as if his whole body were 
pervaded by a sudden tremor. 

‘The terror of the buck instantly communicated 
itself to the doe and fawn; the one half-raised 
herself from the ground, turning her head toward 
the water, and the little fellow sprang to his feet. 

It wasa wonderful picture. Hal had never seen 
an engraving or painting which showed a group 
of deer at a moment of such intense nervous 
excitement. But it was also a wonderfully good 
opportunity for a shot. 

There was no time for deliberation. The buck 
raised his head still higher and leaned a little 
toward the wood; the doe sprang to her feet; 
the little fawn slightly crouched as if about to 
make a bound—and Hal felt that whatever was 








| to be done must be done instantly. He seized 
| the camera. 

| Click! It was over! 

| At that moment the buck turned his head 
| away from the water, the doe leaned forward, 
there were three sudden bounds, and the startled 
| animals had plunged into the bushes and out of 
| sight. 

| Hal sat down on the ground and leaned his 
| back against the rock. After his excitement 
there came a reaction; he did not want to do 
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anything but just sit there. He was tired, he 
was disappointed, he was happy. He sat there 
a long time, now thinking of the buck’s head, 
with its branching antlers, which might have 
hung on the wall above his desk; thinking of 
the little fawn and its petulant way of stamping 
its hoofs upon the ground; thinking of the 
tender-eyed doe so gently and steadfastly giving 
her little son a needed lesson in life; thinking 
of the grand buck, still alive and unharmed, 
standing in safety somewhere in the depths of 
the forest. 

When Mr. Clayton came back he found his 
son still sitting by the rock. ‘‘Well,’”’ he said, 
“did you see a buck ?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Hal. 

“Did he give you a chance for a shot ?” 

“Yes,” said Hal, “a fine one.”’ 

Mr. Clayton looked about, but saw nothing 
which betokened that his son had shot a deer. 
‘“*What,”’ said he, “did you miss him?” 

“No,” said Hal; and then, seeing his father 
was completely mystified, he told his story. 

Mr. Clayton stood silent for a few moments, 
looking at his son. “Well,” said he, “I don’t 
know that I should have been able to do that, 
but I should be glad to believe I might have 
been able.”’ om 

The story of Hal Clayton’s deer-hunt spread 
rapidly through the little camp, which was com- 
posed of four or five families, all very well 
acquainted. In the course of the afternoon Hal 
took his fishing-rod and went to the edge of a 
lake about half a mile from the eamp. There 
he met a party of his boy friends, all busy 
fishing. 

“Hello, Hal!” cried one of them. “What are 
you doing with that rod? Why didn’t you 
bring your camera? If a fish should stick its 





photograph it.’ 


no answer. Then Sam Curtis, the biggest boy 
of the little company, addressed him. 


to be a mollycoddy ?” 

“A what?” exclaimed Hal, the blood rushing 
to his face. 

“A mollycoddy,” replied Sam. “That’s what 
you are. You haven’t any business to go hunting 
and fishing. You ought to stay with the girls 
and play croquet. Of all things I wouldn’t be a 
mollycoddy.” 

Hal dropped his fishing-line and stepped 
quickly toward Sam Curtis. 

That evening Sam Curtis was taking a walk in 
the moonlight, when he met some of his friends. 

“Well, Sam,” said one of them, by way of cheer- 
ing him up, “how do you like the mollycoddy?” 

“Like him!” said Sam. “I like him well 
enough. There is nothing the matter with him. 
But the next time he wants to have anything 
to do with me I am going to ask him to take my 
photograph.”’ 


There are no buck’s horns on the wall above 
Hal Clayton’s desk, but in their place hangs a 
framed photograph, considerably enlarged from 
the original, of a group of deer, with a lake and 
forest for a background. 

A good many of Mr. Clayton’s sportsmen 


they all agree that it was not only very well 
taken, but that, as far as they know, it is a 
unique picture, showing a group of deer in a most 
unusual and interesting state of mind. 

Then, if Hal is not present, Mr. Clayton tells 
his friends the story I have just told you. 











V.—Through Three Feet of Snow. 





By William 


NE who lives in the peace and quiet of 
QO long-settled parts of the country must 
find it hard to understand the motives 
that prompt the pioneer to leave peace and quiet 
behind him and to go into an untamed wilderness 
of forest or prairie. Too often we think of the 
frontiersman as but a wild-hearted adventurer, 
who is moved by a half-savage love of excitement 
rather than by clear reason and a constant pur- 
pose to perform certain hard tasks. The true 
pioneer must be more than a wanderer; he must 
be a worker. His courage must be equal to more 
than his rare and exciting adventures; it must 
be equal to the endurance of the countless fretting 
annoyances of his daily life. 

The pioneering of Nebraska was begun in the 
summer of 1854, when the Territory was formed 
and the lands were thrown open to settlement. 
Some of those who took part in the work are still 
alive, hale and hearty. They have been my 
chosen companions for a long time, and they have 
taught me many things. Let me tell you one of 
their true tales of the early days—tales that 
wholly reformed my first mistaken notions of 
pioneer life. 

In 1859 the Nebraska prairies were but thinly 
settled. Most of those who had crossed the 
Missouri River with the purpose of making this 
land their home were gathered in the towns 
along the eastern border of the Territory, or were 
settled upon the rich lands near by; only the 
more daring had pushed on to the prairies west 
of the river valley, where they thought they saw 
larger opportunities and a more perfect freedom. 

Richard Warren came to Nebraska from Ohio 
in the early summer of 1859, bringing with him 
his wife and child, a boy of seven years. He had 
three horses, a strong wagon, and a little food and 
furniture. 

At Nebraska City, where he crossed the 
Missouri, he bought those implements needed 
for his first year’s work in breaking the prairie 
soil. He had been a farmer all his life; he was 
not afraid of labor. From Nebraska City he 
went on into what we call the “Platte country,” 
one of the richest and most beautiful of all our 
prairie regions. A day’s journey west of the 
town of Columbus he chose the site for his home, 
and set bravely to work. 

As he had nothing at hand of which to build, 
except what was furnished by the prairie, he did 
what the other settlers had done—he made a 
dugout. He dug a hole three or four feet in 
depth, as if for the beginning of a cellar; then 
from the banks of the Platte he hauled willow 
saplings, whose butts he planted round the edges 
of his hole, the tops being bent over and joined 
together, forming a dome-like roof; then upon 
the willows he piled earth, coyering the earth 





R. Lighton. 


to occur to cause him the least 
discomfort or uneasiness. 
Various bands of Indians had 
visited his claim occasionally, 
but when they found that he 
showed no fear and that he 
dealt justly with them, they 
bore themselves as his friends. 
He had money enough to sup- 
ply the winter’s needs, and the 
future was bright. 

In Nebraska no season is so 
treacherous as the early winter. 
Sometimes we pass the Christ- 
mas-tide with almost no ice or 
snow, yet in the next year the 





| Sternest rigors of storm and cold may be upon us | He was half-stunned by the force of his fall, and | 


in November, and endure unbroken until spring. 
| The terror of the open prairies is the blizzard, 


| which in its greatest severity is unknown in the | door shut behind him, and tried to run to) enough to hold the boy comfortably. 
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head out of the water you would not be able to | winter’s food; but thinking that it could be done | was enough more piled outside to last for four or 


friends have come to look at this picture, and | 


** WARREN WAS FORCED TO. . 
HIS OWN HORSE, AND GO AHEAD ON FOOT.”’ 


when the weather had grown too bad for his 


Hal did not like this style of talk, but he made | plowing, he put the journey off from day to day | 


| until December was near at hand and the ground 


| was frozen hard. Then, when he was. getting 


| severe illness, and for a week he was at her 
bedside as nurse. 
| When she was at last much better, he worked 
late into the night preparing for his journey. 
The supply of food was nearly exhausted ; the 
flour was quite gone, and there was almost 
| nothing in the house which the invalid could eat. 
| Although his anxiety for his wife was great, 
| there was nothing to be done but to leave her and 
| the boy alone together while he went upon his 
errand. He meant to start very early in the 
morning, hoping to reach the town and make his 
purchases before nightfall, and to return home 
| in the night. 
But about midnight he heard a sweeping gust 
| of wind roar in the chimney, and then another, 
| and within a few minutes the roar was unbroken. 
He rose and opened the door to look out, and the 
| harsh wind chilled him through and through in a 
|moment. It was a sharp struggle to get the door 
| closed again in the face of the strong blast. 
Dressing hurriedly, he went outside to make sure 
of what was happening. When he had gone to 
bed an hour before, the stars had been shining 
| brilliantly, but now there was no star to be 
| seen—only a dull black sky above and the 
formless black prairie below. 

The stable lay a few yards away from the house 
to the south, and as he made his way to it, 
the north wind upon his back forced him to 
run. The horses were whinnying and stamping 
| uneasily, as if their instincts warned them of 
trouble. Warren closed the stable door, lighted 
|a lantern that hung upon the wall, and busied 
himself in putting the harness upon the two 
horses he meant to drive to town, for he thought 
he had better start at once. 

But when he opened the door again to return 
to the house the flame of his lantern went out, 
and he was thrown violently to the ground. 
The wind had greatly increased in strength, and 
his face was stung by tiny flying particles of ice. 
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| lay in the doorway for a moment before he could 
rise. Then he used all his strength to pull the 
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five days. ‘The wood would outlast the food. 
The blizzard blew until darkness came at the 

end of the second day. When Warren opened 

the door he found his house almost buried in a 


“Hal,” said he, “can you tell me how it feels ready for his trip, his wife was seized with a | drift, and in the doorway a solid wall of snow 


| rising to the top. With much labor he forced a 
| way out until he could stand with his head and 

shoulders free. Nothing was to be seen but an 
| unbroken expanse of snow, and as he floundered 
about he found that around the house it lay more 
| than waist-deep. 

A weight of fear settled upon him. The sun 
had set an hour before, but he could see that the 
clouds were broken, although they were still 
drifting wildly with the wind. His only hope 
lay in the probability that there would be no 
| further fall of snow. When he returned to the 
| house he cooked a little of the food for his wife; 
| then he endeavored to sleep that he might be 
strong for the ordeal of the morrow. 
| He could not guess how long it would take him 
to reach help, and his wife was far too weak to 
| be left alone. So when the cold, clear morning 
| came, he prepared to take her and the boy with 
| him upon horseback through the snow. They 
might all perish of cold upon the prairies, but he 
| thought that such a death would be quicker and 
easier than death by starvation. 

His nearest neighbor’s house was fourteen 
miles away, and to it he meant to go. Upon the 
back of one of his horses he placed his wife and 
\ boy, wrapping them about with all the blankets 
and bedclothing he could find; then he got upon 
his own horse and set off, leading the other by 
the bridle. 

He was not an experienced plainsman, and he 
found the struggle even harder than he had 
feared. At first he tried to pick his way across 
the higher spots, where the snow had been 
somewhat blown away; but as the wind was still 
strong and pitilessly cold, he was forced to keep 
in the lower, more sheltered places where the 
snow was deep. This course was painfully slow, 
and it was also dangerous, for it made their path 
zigzag, and might lead them far to one side of the 
place they wished to reach. 
| The horse Warren rode was soon so fatigued 
that it could not goon. A 
horse is not at all skilful in 
breaking a way for itself 
through deep snow. War- 
ren was forced to do what 
plainsmen and soldiers have 
often found necessary—to 
dismount, abandon his own 
horse, and go ahead on foot, 
breaking a trail in which 
the led horse could follow. 

For the second time he 
was in some way 
guided aright. 
When night came 
he had reached a 
spot upon the river 
that he knew, and 
this told him that 
he had come eleven 
miles on his way, and 
that he had but three miles 
farther to go. Then, while 
he was trying to travel upon 
the ice in the river, where 
the course was freer, and where he thought 
they could make greater speed, the horse slipped 
and fell, breaking its knee. 

As Mrs. Warren could not walk, her husband 
had to lift her upon his back and carry her, while 
the boy struggled along in the rear. Soon, 
however, the little fellow’s strength was quite 
gone. It was impossible for Warren to carry 
both; and to leave the boy where he was, with- 
out protection, would have meant speedy death. 

Warren searched until he found a nook upon 
the river-bank where the snow lay deep, and in 
| the snow he dug a cave with his hands large 
Spreading 


East. It comes upon us with the suddenness of | the house; but the riotous night seemed to be|a blanket upon the bottom of the cave, he laid 


ja hurricane at sea. 
| In one hour the air will be the balmy breath of 


| the south ; in the next, without apparent cause, | shoulders low and bracing his feet upon the | entering the chamber. 


|a gale from the north will begin; the mercury 
will fall as if the bulb had been broken from the 


|making sport of him, for instead of running he 
| could only stagger stiffly, bending his head and 


earth to keep himself upright. 
| Warren struggled so for several minutes, unable 


thermometer; the sky will be almost instantly | to see where he was going, but thinking he was 
overcast by a leaden gray mist, and then will | making his way straight to the house, until at 


the tornado. No protection of clothing seems to | to look about him. He could see neither the 
avail to save one who is caught abroad. house nor the stable—nothing but the unbroken 
The cold is intense, and the wind will sweep | level of the prairie that was now whitened with 
wildly along with the speed of an express-train,| snow. The air was so clouded that his eyes 
whirling before it a mass of fine stiow whose did not serve him beyond the range of a few 
crystals cut like glass where they strike. The | yards. 
traveller cannot see where he is going; for even|. He shouted with all his strength; but even 
| if it were not for the blinding snow, the bitter | while he did so he knew that he could not be heard 
| wind renders his eyes useless. Even to breathe | through the tumult of the storm. Although he 
the polar air is torture. | could never have been far from the house, 
Only the inexperienced try to make way he wandered round and round for many minutes 
against a blizzard, and in a few moments they until at last, by the merest accident, his feet 





| 


come the blizzard, more dreadful and fateful than | last he turned his back to the wind and stopped | 


with a layer of firm sod; and when he had made | find themselves benumbed to the heart and quite 
a doorway and a fireplace his house was done. _ helpless. Even the beasts of the plain and range 
Externally it was only a low, round mound; | know that their only hope is to drift before the 
but it was snug and warm within, and it sufficed. | storm until it abates. It may continue for a few 
When he had provided a sod stable for his horses, hours, or it may be uninterrupted for two or 
his farm-buildings were complete for that year. | three days, and for those poor creatures that can 
October had then come, and while fair weather | find no shelter, its touch is the touch of death. 
continued he gave his time to breaking the sod | If it were not for the blizzard this story would 
upon a few acres of his claim, that the soil might | not be told. 
be ready for corn-planting in the spring. Warren knew that he must make a trip to 


| stumbled upon the rising done of his roof. He 
| was so thoroughly chilled and exhausted that he 
must very soon have given up the struggle and 
lain down upon the ground to be covered by the 
drifting snow. When he got into the house 
an hour passed before the benumbing chill left 


| him. 


the boy on it and covered him warmly; then he 
hung up his overcoat so as to keep the wind from 
Dividing what remained 
of their food, he placed half of it beside the boy, 
and told him to stay within the shelter until help 
| came; then again he took his wife upon his back 
and resumed his weary march. 

It was not until four o’clock in the morning 
that he staggered to the door of his neighbor’s 
house and found shelter and relief. His wife 
was benumbed almost to insensibility, nor was 
his own plight much better. Almost two hours 
| passed before he could speak, and he shook with 
| a palsy of utter fatigue. But as soon as he could 
|eat and drink the warm nourishment that was 
prepared for him he rallied bravely, and insisted 
upon leading the way back to the place where 
his child had been left. Before noon the party 
returned, bringing the boy with them, safe and 
sound. Then, the terrible experience being over, 
Warren collapsed completely, and was unable to 
rise out of bed for a month. 

Was the pioneer discouraged? Not at all. 
When the winter was past those dauntless spirits 
returned to their home upon the lonely prairie. 
where they lived for many years afterward, until 
the boy and other children who came to the 





In deep anxiety he and his wife waited for | household were grown into sturdy men and 


morning, and heard the storm increasing. The 


| women, who have lived such lives as cast no 


evening before Warren had brought into the | discredit upon the example of their father and 


Through the summer there had been nothing 


' the town, about twenty-five miles away, to buy the | house a plentiful supply of fire-wood, and there 


mother. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, the 
venerable preacher of righteousness, says that 
when little boys bring him an album and ask for 
his autograph, he always writes: ““No man was 
ever lost in a straight road.” 

Khaki-dyed tentage is the rule in the 
army now. No more white tents will be pur- 
chased. White is too conspicuous. The poetry 
of the service, in peace and in war, has made 
much of the snowy canvas homes of the men; 
but war is not carried on with even the incidental 
purpose of furnishing material to the bards. 

Sir Charles Napier was so deeply impressed 
by the devoted and effective services of the doctor 
on a British man-of-war in Indian waters, at a 
time when cholera raged among the crew, that 
he said long afterward, “Whenever I see a 
physician I feel disposed to raise my hat.” So 
it is that the fidelity and ability of every profes- 
sional man turns to the eredit of all his craft. 

A new method for the use of detectives 
and antiquaries is suggested in a recent report 
on the magnetic survey. One of its exploring 
parties was able to tell about what year an old 
town had been laid out by the amount of deflec- 
tion of its street lines from the true north and 
south; they knew at what time in the past that 
had been the variation of the compass in that 
part of the country, and their surmise as to the 
age of the town proved correct. 


An effort will be made at the coming session 
of Congress to have the Census Office made a 
permanent bureau-of the government. The 
proposal has the support of common sense. To 
assemble all the experts necessary to carry on 
this great undertaking, as well as to train the 
thousands of clerks, is too large a task to under- 
take “from the ground up” on each decennial 
year. Much statistical work, moreover, might 
be distributed to advantage through the decade. 

The common notion that Germans are 
the heaviest beer-drinkers is refuted by statistics 
published by the British Board of Trade. Last 
year every German, on the average, drank 
twenty-seven gallons, while the average English- 
man drank thirty-two gallons. ‘The consumption 
in the United States was less than half as much, 
per capita, as in Germany. With the exception 
of the Belgians, the British are the langest beer- 
drinkers in the world, and the consumption has 
grown rapidly during the last fifteen years. A 
sharp change toward total abstinence would 
compel a recasting of budgets, for last year 
thirty-six per cent. of the net revenue of Great 
Britain was derived from the taxation of beer, 
wine and spirits. 


The beauty of procrastination and the 
advantage of the sluggard are not ethical phrases, 
but they appear as a sort of subtitle to one comic 
episode in a terrible tragedy. When the steamer 
Islander was going down in Alaskan waters last 
summer, hurried warning was sent to the state 
rooms. One man, half-awakened, laughed at 
what he thought a false alarm, and turned over 
for another nap. An instant later occurred the 
explosion, which hurled him into the air upon his 
mattress, which came down right side up upon 
the water. ‘The disaster occurred near shore, 
the mattress was eventually hooked in, and the 
passenger was rescued unhurt. This tale may 
- be believed only by those who have escaped 
marvelously the dangers of a tornado, but it is 
absolutely true. 


In the old days of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, trade with the Indians was conducted 
wholly by barter. The standard of value was 
a beaver-skin, and guns, knives, powder, lead 
and blankets were exchanged for furs without 
recourse to coin. In time, however, the trade 
produced its own currency—a stick or tally known 
as the “made-beaver.”” This was issued by the 
company and accepted for the value of one 
beaver-skin at any post. Some flavor of the old 
romance will attach to the new Canadian gold 
coins to be known as the beaver, the half-beaver 
and the double-beaver. They will be the coun- 
terpart in value of our eagle, half-eagle and 
double-eagle, the beaver being the ‘‘national bird’ 
of Canada as the eagle is of the United States. It 
is safe to say that interest in these new coins will 
not be confined to people who care for romance. 


Of the sixty Cuban school-teachers 
who have begun a two years’ course at the New 
York State Normal School at Newpaltz, Prin- 
cipal Doremus Seudder declares he never had so 
eager, interesting and congenial a group of pupils. 
Besides book-learning and the English language, 
their instruction includes cooking, keeping a 
house clean and other domestic arts; weaving, 
carpentry and such practical industries as will 
grow out of their home environment; gymnastics 
to correct their weak muscles and “short wind,” 
and the vital art of amusement for their leisure 
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hours. One of the girls, in a fleeting moment of 
discouragement over all she had to learn, recently 
exclaimed: “Our brothers who gave their lives 
for Cuba did not begin to suffer as we who are 
living for Cuba!’’ 


One result of the recent convention of chiefs 
of police of the principal cities of the United 
States has been the removal of the Bureau of 
Criminal Identification from Chicago to Wash- 
ington. The bureau has been national in its 
scope and work ever since its establishment, four 
years ago. ‘The Bertillon system of measure- 
ments and records is used, and the police of many 
cities have availed themselves of its services. 
It is hoped that Congress will now make an 
appropriation for the maintenance of the bureau, 
which will be so managed that the police depart- 
ment of any city and the officials of every prison 
will send in photographs and complete Bertillon 
measurements. Each city will then pay a fixed 
sum for every identification made on its behalf. 


The aim is to spread the net of authority over 


the whole country, and to make its meshes so 
fine that no criminal can escape. 


* & 


HOPEFUL TOIL. 


Work on! One day, beyond all thought of praise, 
A sunny joy will crown thee with its rays. 
George Macdonald. 


* © 


A VICTORY FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


HE voters of New York City have admin- 
ts istered a severe and « deserved rebuke to 
Tammany, its candidates and its leader. 
There were elections in many States on November 
5th, but the eyes of the whole country were on 
that city. The result has given satisfaction 
and joy to all men everywhere who believe in 
pure politics, good government and personal 
independence. 
For ‘Tammany represented the arrogant and 
unrestrained power of a ‘“‘boss,”’ who set candi- 
dates up and set them aside at his own pleasure, 


and who allowed voters only the privilege of | 


registering his will. It represented government 
in alliance with vice. It represented all that is 
corrupt in politics. 

The election of Mr. Low and his associates 
on the fusion ticket was no party triumph. It 
would have been impossible but for the assistance 
of thousands upon thousands of Democrats who 
felt and resented the humiliation involved in the 
complete subordination of their party to the will 
of one man, and in the degradation of the govern- 
ment of the first city in the land to the work of 
filling the pockets of spoilsmen. 

It was a citizens’ victory. The new govern- 
ment, let us hope, will put an end to the scandals 
that have so greatly injured the reputation of 
New York City. It is a task for a political 
Hercules; it cannot be done in a day. But in 
the effort to accomplish it the coming administra- 
tion should have the moral support of all those 
who regarded Tammany’s excellent candidate for 
mayor as the most efficient agent for reform. 

One victory does not end a war. The enemy 
is no doubt already laying its plans and furbish- 
ing its weapons for the next campaign. It will 
sueceed when the issue is again presented to the 
voters of the city unless the hosts of decency and 
good government maintain that eternal vigilance 
which is the price of liberty. In any and every 
city the good men outnumber the bad. But they 
cannot win unless they get together and keep 
together. 

® © 


LONGER LIFE, FEWER DEATHS. 
ONE of the work carried on by the Census 
N Bureau is of greater interest than that 
which relates to the mortality of the 
decade, and discovers and records the causes 
from which deaths oecur. 
The bulletin lately issued contains material 


both for congratulation and for serious thought. | 


The number of deaths in proportion to population 
decreased nearly ten per cent. during the decade, 
and the gain in longevity was even greater. In 
1890 the average age at which the people of the 
United States died was thirty-one and one-tenth 
years. In 1900 it was thirty-five and two-tenths. 
If even this figure seems low, let it be remem- 
bered how many children die in infancy. 

Improved sanitation, greater care in the pro- 
tection of milk and water-supply and better food 
are credited with these gains. The explanation is 
confirmed by the fact that the cities show more 
improvement than the country. Greater sanitary 
precaution overcomes the handicap of crowded 
quarters and less wholesome air. 

For the first time, too, the “great white plague,”’ 
consumption, has been relegated to the second 
place in the list of human scourges. The death- 
rate from that disease has fallen from two 
hundred and forty-five in every ten thousand to 
one hundred and ninety, and diphtheria, bron- 
chitis, cholera infantum and typhoid fever claim 
fewer victims now than ten years ago. 

Pneumonia, on the other hand, has increased 
in frequency and fatality, and heads the list. 
This, however, is regarded as a temporary condi- 
tion, caused by the prevalence of the “grip.” 

It is cancer, apoplexy and diseases of the heart 
and kidneys which have increased most rapidly. 
Of cancer so little is known that inferences are 
useless; but of the others the high pressure of 


modern life, especially in cities, is regarded as 
the most potent cause. High living, lack of 
exercise, undue and prolonged excitement exact 
their inevitable tribute. Life itself is the price. 

If the reader of the bulletin needs a moral, let 
it be this: Better sanitation in the country, 
plainer and saner living in the cities. 


& © 


NATURE AND CULTURE. 


Some buds make fruit, some leaves; enough to know 
Where weeds have grown, with care good grain will 


grow. Selected. 
A and Outdoor Art Association presents a 

mass of interesting information regarding 
the good work which town and village improve- 
ment societies are doing. ‘The hundred and fifty 
societies on whose work the report is based 
represent twenty-two States and several foreign 
countries. The whole number of such organiza- 
tions is much greater. 

By tree-planting and in many other ways 
streets have been beautified. Public bath-houses, 
drinking-fountains and comelier schoolhouses 
have come into being. In one Massachusetts 
town, for example, a picturesque stone railway- 
station has taken the place of an old wooden 
structure, and an Indian monument and a 
memorial walk have been added to the local 
“sights.” In other towns parks, sanitary 
reforms, the marking of historic spots, and a 
score of other benefits have sprung directly from 
the efforts of improvement societies. 

Similar work is done on an extensive scale in 
many foreign countries. It is reported that 
“investigators in Germany find the country is 
practically one vast improvement association.” 
A London society has turned to public uses of 
rest and refreshment dismal old burial-places 
and schoolhouse grounds hitherto closed on 
Saturdays, and it has spent great sums of money 
in “improving” Epping Forest. 

It isan interesting fact that the people of the 
Swedish town of Orsa have employed scientific 
forestry so wisely that the sale of trees provides 
for all the public expenses usually met by taxes. 
The business advantage of improvement work is 
well worth considering, but that is not the best 
reason for urging it. Like personal neatness 
and cleanliness, it is good for its own sake, for 
the promotion of self-respect, for the cultivation 
of a proper personal and civic pride, and for the 
advancement of good citizenship. 

The women’s clubs of America have done 
more than any other agency for the spread of 
this influence. It isa public work which women 
can probably do best, and they may be trusted 
to carry it into every corner of the land. 


*® © 


BEAUTY OUT-OF-DOORS. 
RECENT report to the American Park 


& © 


YALE. 


HE celebration which lately made New 

Haven the center of interest for the whole 

country was a fitting culmination of the 

two hundred years of faithful and fruitful service 

which Yale University has rendered to the cause 
of religion, learning and democracy. 

The importance of the event is sufficiently 
indicated by the notable guests who honored the 
occasion with their presence—the President of 
the United States and members of his Cabinet 
and of the Supreme Court; professors from the 
leading institutions of learning in Europe; repre- 
sentatives from Russia, from Japan; delegates 
from other colleges of America; leaders of the 
bar and the church; men, in short, who stand 
for progress and achievement in a hundred widely 
separated fields. Their presence was a recogni- 
tion of the work which every great university 
does, but in particular of the principles for which 
Yale stands and the fidelity with which she has 
clung to them. 

Of these the greatest, as Mr. Justice Brewer 
said, is the purpose declared in the charter, to 
train young men “for public employment both 
in the church and in civil state;”’ a purpose 
which made Yale the first educational institution 
in the world to make the fitting for public service 
the expressed and dominant purpose of her 
educational work. 

Does not this avowed and sustained purpose 
explain the democratic spirit with which the 
name of Yale has always been associated ? What 
better lesson can a college teach than this, that 
the effort to promote the interests of all the 
people is both the beginning and the end of real 
democracy ? 

* & 


THE FIGHTING ON SAMAR ISLAND. 


AMAR ISLAND, on which there has been 
S a sudden renewal of the insurrection in 
the Philippines, lies southeast of the 
island of Luzon, and its capital, Catbalogan, is 
about three hundred and forty miles from Manila. 
The island is one hundred and fifty-five miles 
long from north to south, and it is separated by 
only a narrow channel from the somewhat 
smaller island of Leyte, which lies to the south- 
west. It is very mountainous, and the coasts 
are steep and high. 
In the early days of the American occupation 
of the Philippines interest was centered upon 
the island of Luzon, and Samar was one of 
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the later islands to be occupied. Garrisons, 
numbering sometimes not more than a dozen 
men, were stationed at various points. A begin- 
ning was made in the establishment of civil 
government, and local offices were filled with 
natives who were supposed to be friendly. But 
the mountainous and densely wooded regions in 
the interior are inhabited by a savage people, 
whose hostility and capacity for resistance seem 
to have been underestimated. 

The massacre of a company of infantry at 
Balangiga a few weeks ago was the first sharp 
warning of danger, and it has been followed by 
attacks at other points, chiefly by bolomen, some 
of which are believed to have been assisted by 
native local officials. 

There seems to bea curious connection between 
the tragedy at Buffalo and this renewal of strife 
in Samar. When the news of the assassination 
of President McKinley reached the Philippines, 
many of the natives supposed that it was the 
result of some kind of a revolution in this country, 
and would be followed by a reversal of the 
government policy in the Philippines. The 
natives of Samar, seeing the power of the United 
States represented only by small and scattered 


| garrisons, seem to have thought it possible to 


annihilate them. 

Considerable reenforcements have been sent, 
and ships of the navy are to patrol the coasts to 
prevent egress or ingress, so that there is reason 
to hope that the rising may be suppressed with- 
out much further loss of life. 


* © 


TOO FINE FOR USE. 


HEN Grandma Cook came home from the 
W pienie she asked with interest about the 
different villagers whom she had seen 

for the first time. 

“Who was the handsome young woman who 
poured the tea?” she asked. “A thin, pale, melan- 
choly girl—very quiet. I did not see her smile 
once.” 

“Oh, that,” said her niece, “is Annie Gordon. 
She’s always that way.” 

“Has she lost friends? She was not in mourn- 
ing.” 

“No. Her people are all living, but they are 
rather commonplace, while Annie is a girl of ideas 
and originality—almost a genius. She wrote very 
good poetry at school. But the Gordons are poor. 
They could not send her to college. She wanted so 
much to go abroad—to see Greece and Rome; but 
that, of course, was impossible. She is a sales- 
woman in Bryce & Potts’s store. But she is always 
melancholy, as you see her now. She lives apart, 
makes no friends, hardly knows the name of her 
next-door neighbor. Always turning over in her 
mind her dreams, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Cook knitted in silence awhile. “It puts 
me in mind of Prudence Maxwell’s shawl,’*she 
said. “Did I never tell you of that?. Well, 
Prudence’s uncle brought her a real cashmere 
shawl when she was a young girl. It was like a 
picture, with its fine texture and dull, wonderful 
colors. 

“‘Hang it up,’ we all said, ‘on the wall. Let 
people enjoy it. Nobody in the village ever saw 
such a thing. It will be a pleasure to us all.’ 

“No, indeed,’ Prudence said, ‘it would fade. I 
can’t spoil it that way.’ 

“So it was folded in tissue-paper, put in a box 
and hid away. 

“Prudence married, but the shawl was not just 
the thing to wear, even on her wedding morning. 
Her daughter grew up. We begged Prudence to 
give it to her as a bridal gift. ‘No,’ she said, ‘I 
will leave it to her when I die.’ 

“Well, she did die at last. The box was opened 
and the shawl lifted out. It fell into rags! The 
moths had done their work, and all the beauty was 
wasted. 

‘‘Now neither Annie Gordon nor any other giri 
has a thought too high or a fancy too fine for 
every-day use. If she would put their beauty or 
purity into her talk with her old father and 
mother or into her actions in the store, they would 
make her life beautiful and a blessing to the 
world.” 


* © 


SPEAKING AMERICAN. 


“ ND we speak American,” announced a little 

A girl during her first lesson on the language 
divisions of the world. 

“TI am afraid I do,” said her older sister 

ruefully, and thereupon she told of her recent 

experiences in England. 

“Muss, muss! What does that mean?” an 
Englishwoman asked her in London. 

“Why, disorderly,” explained the American. 

“T never heard of it, never,’ and the next day 
the Englishwoman followed up her confession with 
the triumphant declaration: ““That word ‘muss’ is 
not in the dictionary.” 

“T am sure it ought to be; 1 have heard it used 
very often,” affirmed the American, stoutly. A 
little later she did indeed find “muss” in her own 
dictionary, but with the word “American” in 
italics after it. 

“Will you kindly tell me when a bus passes for 
the South Kensington Museum?” this same Amer- 
ican asked a policeman in a London street. Then 
as he designated a coming vehicle, she shook her 
head. “Thank you, but not that one; there are 
no seats on top.” 

“Oh, yes, mum, there are seats on top, but they 
are all filled,” politely retorted the guardian not 
only of the English public, but also of the English 
language. 

Arrived at the museum, the visitor wandered 
about through the rooms filled with storied treas- 
ures. She lifted her eyes from the red-bound 
Bedeker to find the reported “Gallery of British 
Art.” 

At one end of a long room filled with rare 
specimens of porcelain and pottery, she asked the 
uniformed guard, with a new timidity in her 
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independent American accent: ‘Will you please 
direct me to the art gallery?” 

“This is halla hart gallery, mum, but if you’re 
looking for the ’oll [with indescribable accent] of 
p’inting, it’s just above.” 

If the American seems inaccurate, the average 
Briton is unable to offer “a well of English 
undefiled.” 

Americans have a right to show, if they can, that 
the speech of America is a language that has 
grown richer, not poorer, by crossing the seas. 
All Americanisms are not vulgarisms; nor has the 
Englishman a right to appropriate to himself 
exclusively the privilege of making useful additions 
to and modifications of the vocabulary. 

But slang and novelties in speech, whatever 
their origin, are accepted too readily. They are 
certainly not to be taken as good because they 
are new. 

® © 


COWPER’S PETS. 


Cowper, the poet, was exceedingly fond of pets, 
and had a very charming style of writing about 
them. “I have a kitten, my dear,” he says, in a 
letter to a friend, “the drollest of all creatures that 
ever wore a cat’s skin. In point of size, she is 
likely to be a kitten always, being extremely small 
of her age; but time, I suppose, that spoils every- 
thing, will make her, also, a cat. 

“You will see her, I hope, before that melan- 
choly period shall arrive; for no wisdom she may 
gain by experience and reflection hereafter wil. 
compensate for the loss of her present hilarity. 
She is dressed in a tortoise-shell suit, and I know 
you will delight in her.” 

He also had a dog which had lain too near the 
fire, and got the hair singed from its back, and 
nothing was left of the tail ‘but the gristle.” 

“ Allowing for this,” said his master, “he is 
really handsome; and when nature shall have 
furnished him with a new coat he will be unrivaled 
in personal endowments.” 

Again he concocted a letter purporting to be 
written by an owl. 

“The nights,” says the bird of wisdom, “being 
short at this time of year, my epistle will probably 
be so, too; and it strains my eyes to write when it 
is not so dark as pitch. I am likewise much 
distressed for ink, the blackberry juice I had 
bottled up having been all exhausted. A neigh- 
boring physician, a goat of great experience, has 
attended me in a violent fit of the pip. I must 
have shed almost every feather in my tail, and 
must not hope for a new pair of breeches till next 
spring. So I shall think myself very happy if I 
escape the chin-cough, which is generally very 
rife in the moulting season.” 
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MOURNERS FOR THE PRESIDENT. 


Saturday, September 14th, was the first day of 
the celebration of Rosh-Hoshonah, the Jewish 
New Year. As usual, services were held in all the 
synagogues in New York City, and the men and 
women in every congregation wept and prayed, 
and sat with bowed heads while the rabbis in their 
sermons eulogized the dead President of the 
United States. 

At a certain time in the Sabbath services in 
Jewish houses of worship the mourners arise and 
repeat kaddish, a prayer in commemoration of 
the dead. On ordinary occasions only those men 
and women arise who have been bereaved during 
the year, but at Saturday’s services, in every syn- 
agogue, the entire congregation arose and took 
part in the prayer as mourners for the President. 

An impressive reminiscence, which the New 
York Tribune prints, may be appropriately added. | 
An old man in one of the down-town synagogues 
said: 

“TI lived in the country in 1865. We had a little 
synagogue which had been decorated with flags 
and streamers in celebration of the end of the war. | 
On Saturday morning, April 15th, just as we were | 
ready to go to worship, the news came that Lincoln | 
had been assassinated. We covered the flags and | 
streamers with black; the reader’s desk, over 
which an American flag had been draped, was 
also covered with black cloth. 

“When the time came to say kaddish every man, | 
woman and child arose, although neither the rabbi 
nor the cantor had asked them to do so. That 
was the first time I ever saw a congregation say 
kaddish for a man who was no Jew, and I have 
never seen it since then until to-day.” 


& 
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IT WAS HER FAULT. 


Mr. Charles Whymper, the painter of animals 
and engraver, once had an amusing experience 
which has found its way into print in Chambers’s 
Journal. He was visiting a gentleman at High- 
gate, and, as a mark of honor, his host’s eldest 
daughter was assigned to him to take in to dinner. 
She was an agreeable girl, and the conversation 
flourished briskly until just before it was time for 
the ladies to retire to the drawing-room. 

“I was talking about the beautiful scenery near 
the house,” relates the guest, “‘the views from the 
windows and the fine air, when suddenly Miss 
Blank said: 

“*T think I get prettier every day, don’t you?’ 

“What could she mean? I didn’t dare to answer 
her, so I said, ‘I beg your pardon. What did you 
Say?’ 

“*T said I think I get prettier every day.’ ” 

There was no mistaking her words, so Mr. 
Whymper answered: . 

“Yes, indeed you get prettier; and no wonder in 
such fresh air, and —” 

Just then she caught her mother’s eye, at.d with 
the other ladies she left the room. As she went 
out, she looked over her shoulder at her late table 
companion with withering scorn. Then it flashed 
upon him that he had misunderstood her; she had 
dropped anh! What she had said was not a silly 
compliment to herself; the sentence really was: 

“I think Highgate prettier every day.” 

The story stops there, at the critical mome ct, as 
Stories have a little way of doing, and we are left 
to wonder how, under the circumstances, Mr. 








rubbed himself as he spoke. 


THE YOUTH’S 


Whymper succeeded in apologizing to the irate 
young lady without impugning her English. Per- 
haps he allowed her to think his own ear for h’s 
was defective! 

¢ © 


FIGHTING THE “CHILLY DEATH.” 


Cholera is not a cheerful subject; yet Mr. Hugh 
Clifford, in his recent article, “In the Days of 
the Chilly Death,”—the name given to the dread 
scourge of the East by the Malays,—is able to 
lighten the gloom of a gruesome picture by touches | 
not devoid of comedy. The natives were bidden, 
as a first and most important precaution, to boil 
the water before drinking it. 

Perhaps it is not astonishing that, in their 
simplicity, they understood that they were to 
drink boiled water, and drink it boiling; and water 
“still dancing from the kettle” they duteously 
attempted to pour down the throat of the next 
man who was ill! Corrected on this point, the 
followed directions for a short time, and then it 
was found that they had suddenly ceased to boil 
the water at all. Their chief, who had seen_the 








—— doctor apply hot bricks to the stomach of 
cholera patient, had concluded that boiling the 
water was not necessary, since they had taken | 
other and better precautions 

“Daily, n,” he said to wh 
man, who saw no way to combat such stupidity, 
“daily I cause a heated brick to be dropped into | 
my well, and that, thou hast taught us, is a sure 
romeay having much virtue to rout the demon of | 
the Chilly Death.” | 

A village high priest won fame and assumed 
credit for the saving of many lives through pre- 
scribing the use of tar and sulphur, liberally 
applied. He observed that the white doctors 
caused these substances to be daubed upon the 
wooden piles upon which the native houses are 
built, and failed to recognize the difference between 
a disinfectant and a remedy; so when the cholera 
next seized one of his friends, the patient was 
smeared with tar and sulphur from head to foot! 
“Wonderful to relate,” says Mr. Clifford, “he does 
not die, and many others undergo the same treat- 
ment before the white men learn of it, and succeed 
in directing the high priest’s energies upon more 
useful lines.” 

And all the time, while his subjects sickened 
and died, and the English were battling manfully 
to save life, the native king had retired in panic to 
a safe and secluded spot. There, clothed in a 
green jacket covered with scrolls from the Koran 
and loaded with charms and amulets, he cowered 
in terror, pleading agony of mind as an excuse to 
shirk all business, and sending to the British 
resident frantic and reiterated messages entreating 
the banishment from the country of certain ladies 
who he declares were witches, and responsible 
for the coming of the cholera. 

They were not banished, and their presence 
after the long-delayed, long-prayed-for rains had 
fallen, did not hinder the disappearance of the 
“Chilly Death.” 


the despairing white 
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JENNY WASHINGTON. 


Philip Vickers Fithian, a tutor at Nomini Hall, 
Virginia, in 1774, gives this description of Wash- 
ington’s niece, Miss Jenny Washington. Evidently 
she was a personable young lady, with all the 
graces of her time. 


Miss Washington is about seventeen; She has 
not a handsome Face, but is neat in her Dress, of 
an agreeable Size, & well proportioned, and has 
an easy winning Behaviour; She is not forward 
to begin a conversation, yet when spoken to she 
is extremely affable, without assuming any Girlish 
affectation or pretending to be overcharg’d with 
Wit; She plays well on the Harpsichord & Spinet; 
understands the principles of Musick, & therefore 
performs her Tunes in perfect time, a Neglect of 
which always makes musick intolerable, but it is 
a fault almost universal among youn Ladies in 
the practice; she sings likewise to her instrument, 
has a strong full voice and a ve Es Ear; 
but most of the Virginia Girls think it Labour 
quite sufficient to thump the Keys of a Harpsi- 
chord into the air of a tune mechanically, & think 
it would be Slavery to submit to the Drudgery of 
acquiring Vocal Musick. 
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CHEATING BY MAIL. 


In one of Gail Hamilton’s letters is a humorous 
rebuke to the correspondent who deceives us by 
his large handwriting and wide spaces. It assails 
a fault even more prevalent than it was when she 
wrote. She says: 


What is the French for humbug? _I want the 
word, but it seems a little coarse. What I want 
of it is to apply it to your letters. 

One thinks one has such a plump letter! Its sides 
stand out with fatness. Now, really one is goin 
to have a half-day’s talk with you! But before 
have got the taste fairly in my mouth, I have come 
to the end of my orange. Now, you write up close, 
like me, and a letter is thin, let it show thin 
before I open it, and not make me think I am 
going to have a Briton’s feast of a whole roast ox 
when, after all, it is only a morsel of spring veal, 
m 


& 


ind. 

I don’t say you shall roast me your ox, or even 
kill me your fatted calf. But you shall not let the 
fore quarter of a frog make such a mummy of 
himself a la Weller that we think him an ox 
when he gets here. 
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TOO MUCH FOR THE FLIES. | 


A young man in Philadelphia, who has plenty | 
of time to devote to scientific questions, has | 
discovered that music has great terrors for flies. | 
He learned the fact from observing at a park 
concert that while the audience was greatly 
annoyed by the insects, the musicians in the shell 
were free from all inconvenience. 


His conclusion is that the sound-waves from 
the shell kept back the flies, and that although 
hundreds of them struggled to reach the shell, they 
might as well have attempted to fly in the face of 
a tornado; and thus, he declares, “enclosed by 
a magic curtain made of their own music, the 
musicians played Wagner unannoyed by the sticky 
and pestering flies.” 


Imperial Wagner, dead and turned to clay, 
Composed a tune to keep the flies away. 


& 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


A pleasantry which does not require a foot-note 
comes from the Chicago Tribune. 


“Tn your remarks just now,” said the doctor, at 
the meeting of the class of ’69, “did I understand 
you to refer to our old pedagogue as the ‘Napoleon 
of schoolmasters?’ ” 

“Yes,” replied the professor. “You may remem- | 
ber that he used to inflict a ‘little corporal’ punish- 
ment now and then?” 

“Vividly.” And the doctor absent-mindedly 
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Latest Model. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Colonial Renaissance. 

This model (style No. 231—illustrated 
| above) represents one of our new case 
| designs prepared for our trade the coming 
winter. The original of this piano was 
built to order at considerable expense for 
our exclusive Boston trade. Our adopt- 
ing it as a catalogue style brings the price 
within a comparatively modest figure. 
| The quality remains the same,— Ivers & 
Pond quality,—the best that can be had. 
We believe a high-grade piano like the 
Ivers & Pond should be a true art prod- 
|uct, embodying not only musically, but 
| in construction and case architecture, the 
most advanced ideals of the day. While 
|our first effort is to produce a musical 
instrument superior to any ever made, 
we strive unceasingly to secure the most 
refined and artistic casings for our crea- 
tions. To attain this end we employ the 
best trained talent of Europe and Amer- 
|ica, changing our case designs each year. 
Thus purchasers of Ivers & Pond Pianos 
| get not only the best results musically, 
| but the latest thing in style of cases. 
Our beautiful catalogue mailed free. 


HOW TO BUY. 

Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
| them, we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at 
our risk. If the Piano fails to please, it returns 
at our expense for railway freights both ways 
May we send you our catalogue (free), quote 
lowest prices, and explain our unique easy pay 
plans? We can thus practically bring Boston's 
largest piano estabiishment to’your door, though 
| it be in the smallest and most remote village in 
the country. Write us to-day. 


\IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
| 115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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HE sons of Ragnar 
Lodbrog dead, 
Godrun the Dane laid 
waste the land, 
Castle and cloister 
sacked, and spared 
Nor hall nor hamlet 
from the brand. 


The realm o’errun, the 
fields destroyed, 
At Eddendune the vic- 
tor lay, 
And seattered far were 
thane and churl, 
And the king hid in Zthelney. 


In a marsh island, all his state 
Forgotten, Alfred dwelt apart, 

And learned the lesson of mischance, 
And in a hut the kingly art. 


Anon he read, anon he prayed, 
Anon he struck his sounding harp, 
And waited for his hour what time 
The summer smiled, the storms blew sharp. 


From Eddendune to Bratton Hill, 

Wide was the camp of Godrun spread, 
The while he feasted in his tent 

And foray planned on byre and stead. 


The watch-fires glowed without; within 
The torches sputtered from the lance ; 
One saw, mid loaves and hydromel, 
Great shields and heaps of armor glance. 
“Hark! Music! By great Balder’s beard 
Have in the minstrel!” Godrun cried. 
A tattered bard with harp in hand 
The spearmen brought to Godrun’s side. 


“Sing us the songs of mighty foes 

And fights!” the sea-kings clamored then, 
“That set the blood to battle’s tune 

And fill with fire the hearts of men!” 


And while they quaffed their cups and carved 
Huge morsels, clear the minstrel sang,— 
Halberd and helm grew tremulous, 
And sweet the golden vessels rang. 
He sang of beaks that cleft the surge, 
Of foaming tides and following seas, 
Of fallen towers; and sounded high 
The war-cries of the gods of these. 
They listened to his songs, they gave 
Hoarse shouts, and bade him to their board, 
And clashed their arms with savage glee, 
And fiung him largess of their horde. 


And long he lingered, late he sang; 
Between their drafts he heard their boasts; 
Their strongholds and their numbers heard, 
And all the hiding of the hosts. 


And ere the cock called up the dawn 
He slipped into the dark away, 

And left the largess of their horde, 
And sought the marsh of Athelney. 

Oh, fair to Alfred, as he went, 
Was all the dewy countryside, 

And fair the white thorn and the red, 
The blossomed world of Whitsuntide! 

Swift went the runners of the king, 
Calling his ealdormen and thanes 

To the Great Wood. And glad they fell 
A thunderbolt upon the Danes! 

Then a song’s singing swelled amain 
Into the roar of battle vast, 

And heroes on that day were made 
And England was a land at last! 
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TWO MEN OF COURAGE. 


HE old Spanish saying that ‘a 
quarrel needs two to begin it 
but only one to end it’ expresses 

the gospel of reconciliation in 

practical terms. It is a rough draft 
of the first lesson of the Prince of 

Peace. 

George Whipple and Edward 
Forsythe were not only classmates 
7 in college, but rivals. Near the end 

’ of their junior year the rivalry culmi- 
nated. The literary society the two factions of 
which they led elected Forsythe president for the 
ensuing year. That officer was always chosen 
from the incoming senior class, and the honor 
was a coveted mark of popularity. 

Whipple failed of election by only one vote, 
and up to the last minute had believed himself 
sure of the place. When the meeting adjourned 
he crossed the hall and, facing his successful 
rival, denounced him as a liar and a hypocrite. 
The latter was the more stinging word, for 
Forsythe was active in the religious life of the 
college. 

The epithets were counted, and indeed were 
intended, as a challenge to fight, and there were 
those who looked to see Forsythe strike his angry 
antagonist. He reddened and clenched his fists ; 
but he mastered himself and, turning on his heel, 
went to his room without a word. 

Vacation came, and the young men separated. 
Forsythe’s hurt pride rankled and repeatedly 
urged him to retaliation. ‘lo save himself froma 
rashness he would afterward regret cost him an 
all-summer struggle. Whipple, he was sure, 
now counted him a coward in addition to all the 
rest. Still, he felt that he had done right. 

The fall term opened, and the society held its 









THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| first meeting with Forsythe in the chair. There 


was no outbreak of opposition and no very serious 


| attempt at literary exercises, but merely the 


general reunion and good time characteristic of 


|such an occasion. After the meeting had 


adjourned Whipple walked to the desk, and the 
members gathered curiously around. 

“Forsythe,” said he, “I’ve felt mean all 
summer, and now I want to ask your pardon for 
what | said to you and of you before vacation. 
You are no hypocrite. If I had no other proof 
of it 1 should find it in your self-control when I 
insulted you. The man whose religion helps him 
to do what you did has the real thing. I want to 
take back what I said. I congratulate you on 
your election to the presidency of this society, 
and I wish you every success.” 

The little speech was greeted with a hearty 
round of applause. The other men admired not 
only the Christian courage of the man who was 
brave enough not to strike, but also the courage 
of the man who could manfully admit his fault. 

From that night the rivals were friends, and 
they came to be workers together in the college 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and after- 
ward in wider fields for which that furnished 
introduction and preparation. 


& & 
NERVE. 


in the Bay of Bengal, lie the Borongo 

Islands, which are infested with snakes. 
They range in size from the giant python to the 
deadly karait, and the residents of the islands 
have many thrilling experiences. One such is 
described by Mr. W. A. Fraser in the Canadian 
Magazine. 


A member of Mr. Fraser’s party, named Dunlop, 
had occasion to visit a Mr. Savage, a half-caste 
landowner on the other side of the island. He 
went in a boat, and while the coolies were bringing 
in his traps, went up to the bungalow. 

He was sitting in a my By ~ r on the veranda, 
talking to Savage, when felt something drop 
from the leaf root to his shoulder, He started 
leisurely to rise to see what had failen when his 
companion cried out: 

“Don’t move! Keep perfectly still!” 

Dunlop knew what that meant, and he obeyed. 
A full-grown cobra lay across his shoulders. 

Savage stealthily took a Burmese sword from the 
wall, and, catlike, crept toward Dunlop. When he 
was within striking distance he paused, and raised 
the weapon high in the air to cut the thing in two 
with one swift downward stroke. 

But that one little pause Fy him vg eqn mw | 
not only to see what must done, bu reflect 
upon it. The snake lay in such a position that 
little or none of its length projected beyond the 
line of Dunlop’s shoulder. The one blow, then, 
which would be effective must be so surely struck 
as to sever the head of the snake entirely from its 
body, and yet so nicely gaged in force as not to 
wound the shoulder on which the i me lay. 
Too little force might only wound the cobra, leav- 
ing him still vitality enough to strike; too much 
would surely cripple Dunlop. 

ll this passed through Savage’s mind in an 
instant, as he held the weapon poised. Then his 
nerve, rattled and tugged at for sixty ay until 
it was weak, failed him, and the sword clattered 
from his fingers to the floor. 

“T can’t do it! I can’t do it!” he whined ina broken 
voice, and reeled back against the wall, where he 
cone staring with weak eyes at the sahib and his 

urden. 

Dunlop neither moved nor epehe; his only safet; 
jn in keeping perfectly still— motionless. I 
might be minutes or a thousand years; they 
would have to wait till the boatmen came. What 
would happen then he could not say. He could 
feel the clinging, pulling thing on his shoulder. 

here was an undulating pressure that told him 
the head of the snake was swaying back and 
forth just above his neck. 

Then the song of the Madras boatmen, as they 
came swinging along with his luggage, broke 
_ his ear. Those coarse voices, caroling in 

me with their measured trot, were angel voices. 
But_ Dunlop fell to wondering what brain- 
muddled coolies would do. If Emir Ali, his 
trusted servant, saw the thing, it might be well; 
he =e nerve and judgment, even close to that of 


a sahib. 

Emir Ali was in the lead. When he came to 
the steps, Savage jerked out an wo that 
called his attention to the tableau. Gathering his 
loonghee tight about his loins, Emir Ali slipped 
along the veranda like a shadow, gras the 
fallen sword, and poising his black, lithe body for 
a swift, strong stroke, brought the sword =e 
the air witha —s cut that laid the cobra in 
two neat pieces almost at Dunlop’s feet. 


H ALF-WAY between Caicutta and Rangoon, 
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A TOY OCEAN. 


QUARTER of a century ago an English 
A naval constructor, Dr. William Froude, 
performed a series of experiments with 

scale models designed to predetermine the resist- 
ance of ships about to be built for the navy. He 
made small models of the vessels to be constructed, 
giving great care to the preservation of the scale; 
and these models he then towed through the water 
under varying conditions, by mechanism extremely 
sensitive to variation in the pull. The tension in 


record the “pull” of the model as it glides tron 
the water beneath the span of the bridge. This 
multiplied by the proper ratio must establish 
accurately the power that will be required to over- 
come the resistance of the finished vessel. 

Thanks to an almost flawless electrical adjust- 
ment, the bridge moves forward with an even 
motion, without a trace of the rattle and jounce of 
an electric car. 

Besides the motormen, there are two persons on 
the carriage during an experiment. ey watch 
the pens of the recording cylinder of the dyna- 
mometer. These pens, by means of electricity, 
register the actual distance traversed, together 
with the varying pull of the model as the speed 


changes. 
When all is ready for an experiment, at the clan 
of a gong the bridge starts from the south towar 
the north end of tank, while beneath it the 
twenty-foot war-ship glides evenly through the 
filtered water. As the run nears its end and 
the spectator wonders how the great bridge with 
its precious freight of instruments is going to 
escape collision with the wall ahead, two great 
hydraulic brakes operate automatically and bring 
the mass to a gentle stop without jar or quiver. 





LONG the silent, sleepy street 
The houses, gray and old, 
Bloom into castles, ruby-peaked, 
Their windows paned with gold; 
And rose-lights flicker where but now 
Were shadows, deep and cold. 


The shafts of ashen smoke that swept 
From chimneys, tall and grim, 

Now wind, in coils of violet 
And purple, soft and dim, 

Then roll away in broken wheels 
With amber spoke and rim. 


The sun’s red wand has made a court 
Of every barn and byre, 

And with a single flashing gem 
Has tipped the village spire, 

And turned the snowballs on the lawn 
To balis of carmine fire. 
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CURED. 


IFFERENT persons may not agree at all 
as to the desirability of hand-organ music, 
but all city dwellers will agree that when 

the owners of the hand-organs have formed the 
habit of visiting certain places regularly, it is hard 
to get rid of them. The New York Ledger tells an 
amusing story of the plan adopted by Méry, the 
French novelist. He was one day visiting San- 


‘deau, when an organ-grinder halted in front of the 


academician’s house and began to play. 


Sandeau, with a gesture of irritation, rose from 
his seat, took a half-frane piece from his pocket and 
flung it at the tormentor, calling out as he did so: 
_ uiet and go away!” 

“What!” said Méry. “You encourage that detest- 
able kind of thing? That man will now return 
every day, and not only that, but he’ll pass the 
word to ali his comrades.” 

“But what am I to do?” asked Sandeau. 

“The street I live in,” replied Méry, “is one of 
those infested by organ-grinders. I had only just 
moved into my apariment and opened my window 
for the first time, when one of them planted him- 
self on the pavement opposite. 

“He ground out the ‘Miserere’ from ‘Il Trova- 
tore.’ 1 manifested a lively satisfaction. 

“After the ‘Miserere’ he obliged me with a waltz. 
I took a chair aid seated myself on the balcony. 

“He then played me the air of one of the most 
popular oongs of the day. .I clapped my hands 
enthusiastically. 

“Then he passed to the air of a sentimental 
song ; I called to my servant to come and listen to 


“*Encore!’ I cried. He played the tune over 
again, then politely took off his cap and held it 
toward me, whereupon I instantly banged the 
window shut. 

“I went through the same pantomime with five 
or six of the colleagues of my first musician, and 
then the cure was complete. Better than that. 
even; for yesterday morning, as I was quietly 
taking the air, | saw approaching a man in 
velveteen trousers and with an organ on his back. 

“He raised his eyes to mine and quickened his 
pace, after making a — of disdainful defiance, 
as much as to say: ‘You'd like me to Play youa 
tune or two, wouldn’t you? But you’ve ta 
in once; you’ll not do it again!’” 


en me 


*® 
THE COMMODORE’S PEDOMETER. 





| 


eharacter of old Admiral Stephen B. Luce, | 


A GOOD story illustrative of the simplicity of 


whose work on seamanship is now a text- 


| 


book in the navy, was told by the officers who | 


served under him on the South Pacific Station. 


The admiral, then a commodore, had as his flag- | 


ship the old corvette Quinebaug. On the quarter- 
deck was a very comfortable loun ing - place 
formed by a pile of spars, cushioned by coils of 
running gear, and the junior officers formed the 
habit of sitting there during the monotonous 
night hours, instead of pacing up and down the 
quarter-deck as the regulations require. The old 
© 





each case was carefully recorded, and conclusions 
drawn as to the lines most favorable for speed. To 
verify his results a British man-of-war was towed 
by another vessel, and the actual pull on the tow- 
rope was carefully measured and compared with 
the results of experiments made with a small 
model. The two sets of answers were so nearly 
alike as to leave no doubt of the practicability of 
actual experiments with reduced scale models. 


At the Washington navy-yard a model basin for 
experiments of this kind has been constructed, at 
a cost of one hundred thousand dollars. 

Within a building designed to protect it from all 
— conditions of the atmosphere is a tank 
of pure, fresh water, three hundred and seventy 
feet long and forty-three feet wide, with a uniform 
depth of fourteen feet. Spanning this narrow 
sheet of water is a movable bridge, set upon steel 
rails, which run parallel to the length of the basin. 
Heavily built, and fastened and braced so rigidly 
as to avoid all unnecessary vibration, this bridge 
is provided with a powerful motor, which can 
drive it along the rails, if need be, at the rate of 
twenty knots an hour. 

The model of the proposed ship, cut from soft 
pine, conforming as nearly as possible to a uniform 
a eagsh. and ballasted with the utmost 
care, is firmly fastened to an arm which projects 
from below the center of the bridge or towin 
carriage, asitis called. On the carriage are place 
all the delicate dynamometrical mechanisms which 





had his suspicions, but he was not 
convinced, and preferred to suffer an infraction of 
the rules rather than run the risk of accusing his 
officers unjustly. 

But one day, when the nd was in Callao, a 

Yankee pedler, who had somehow drifted into the 
tropics, came on board and sold to the commodore 
a ometer, guaranteed to record automatically 
the distance travelled by a pedestrian up to two 
hundred miles. That night, when the — 
of the first division was about to go on wate 
|-- | -—_caammaaaaia summoned him to the cabin and 
Said: 
“Mr. ——,, I wish you to carry this little package 
with og: during your entire watch, and then pass 
it on to your relief. Instruct him to do likewise, 
and then hand itto me at quarters to-morrow 
morning.” 

The young man saluted, went on deck, sat down 
on the coils of rope and smoked for a while. Then 
he took a walk for a few minutes and finished out 
his four-hour watch on the “lounge.” The junior 
of the second division did the same, and the third 
division man, who was on deck from four till eight 
2 - morning, did no more walking than he 


After quarters the orderly summoned these 
young men to the cabin, where the commodore 
sat. holding the pedometer in his hand. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I find by this little 
instrument that you three have traversed a 
little less than two miles in twelve hours on deck. 
How do you account for that?” 

The three faces fell like a thermometer in a 
blizzard, and the boys remained silent while the 
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old gentleman proceeded to read the regulations 
regarding the duties of officers of the deck, partic- 
ularly emphasizing that part which relates to 
walking, and afterward added an extempore riot 
act of his own composition. 

“But,” he concluded, “I am not willing to con- 
vict you on the evidence of one trial of a catch- 
prin | mechanical contrivance. If you have 
men 5 a it; but carry this instrument again 

night.’ i! 

The trio held a council of war. It was the 
second division man’s first watch that night, and 
as he took the deck he called one of the apprentice 


ys. 

“Williams,” he said, “you have some extra duty 
against you. Take this little box and shake it as 
hard as you can for two hours, and then return 
it to me.” 

Then the junior sat down and rested till the box 
was returned to him. 

The next morning the same three officers were 
called to the cabin, and as before, found the 
commodore seated at the table with the pedometer 
in-his hand. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have done you an 
injustice on the testimony of a mere machine. 
Yesterday this thing registered a little less than 
two miles, while this ~~ it shows that you 
walked in twelve hours one hundred and thirty 
miles, which is a manifest impossibility. The thing 
is absolutely worthless,” and the commodore 
threw the machine out of the cabin port into the 


sea. 

He never knew the facts of the case until the 
end of that cruise, and then the first division 
officer told him. But the commodore had just 
been confirmed as rear-admiral, and laughed 
heartily at the joke. 


* © 


WANTS NOT YET SUPPLIED. 


HE art of advertising is not supposed to 

have reached perfection anywhere, and the 

miscellaneous ‘‘wants” which find expres- 
sion through the newspapers often convey an idea 
directly opposite to that which the writer had in 
mind. A man who makes a practice of collecting 
amusing advertisements has lately discovered 
some gems in English papers. 


He exhibits with glee a paragraph advertising 
for a domestic who “ean cook and wash children.” 

Not quite so bloodthirsty but equally astonishing 
is the demand for “ta room, wanted by two gentle- 
men about thirty feet long and twenty feet broad.” 

There is a huge sign over a certain restaurant 
which was undoubtedly intended to entice patrons, 
but one could hardly be blamed if, after reading it, 
he hesitated. The sign reads: “Dine here and you 
will never dine anywhere else.” 

A furrier makes his novel bid for custom by 
announcing in a daily paper that “Mr. Blank is 
willing to make up capes, jackets and coats for 
ladies out of their own skins.” 

A butter-merchant felt that he had given his 
wares the strongest possible recommendation 
when he hung this placard on a tub of butter: 
“Superior butter - per pound. Nobody can 
touch it.” 

Finally, there is the anxious inquiry for “a boy 
who can open oysters with a reference.” Why use 
a knife and run the risk of a dangerous cut when 
a reference can be used instead ? 


* © 


TEAM-WORK AMONG SQUIRRELS. 


PARTY of young people who were tenting 
A in a grove near a glen at a Northfield 
Conference witnessed an incident which 
seems to show a friendly understanding, among 
squirrels. The Deerfield Valley Endeavorer tells 
the pleasing story. 


An out-of-doors dinner had just been finished 
and the party were still sitting at the table, when 
a red squirrel, with glistening, eager eyes, came 
creeping down a tree which s near the table. 
He crept nearer and nearer, and finally leaped 
upon the table. 

The lady who was presiding said, “Yes, help 
yourself to anyiing you want! 

Upon this invitation the little fellow made bold 
to creep up to a loaf of bread from which only a 
slice or two had been cut. He seized it and 
dragged it to the side of the table, and somehow 
——-_ to scramble down the side with it to the 
— . He then fixed his teeth in the crust, and 
ragged it away and down the steep sides of the 
n 


glen. 

But when he reached the bottom and confronted 
the steep rise on the other side it was too much for 
him. Then he gave a sort of call, which seemed to 
be understood, for soon squirrels were seen coming 
from several directions. ‘They crowded round him, 
and after a little conference, all took hold, and with 
tug and strain they —— to bring the loaf to 
the top of the hill, and disappeared with it in the 
woods beyond. 


* © 


THE SWEETEST OF ALL. 


OMETHING of the poetry of the home 
appears in a little story told by the Philadel- 
phia Times: - 


As soon as it was announced that Mr. Alexander 
Simpson had been elected to the office of president 
of the Philadelphia Bar Association, his lawyer 
friends went to his house and offered him their 
congratulations. 

Mr. Simpson’s small son was in the room, and 
for several minutes he watched the scene with 
round eyes. Then he made his way through the 
crowd until he reached his father’s side. 

A —- had just said, “1 congratulate you, 
Mr. Simpson,” when the newly elected president 
felt a tug at his coat-tails. 
his son. 

“Well, what is it, my boy?” he asked. 

“T love you, papa!” piped a tiny voice in pa gh 

Overcome with feeling, the father lifted up his 
son and kissed him, then set him down. As the 
little fellow trotted off the men nearest Mr. 
Simpson extended their hands in silence. Conven- 
— congratulations somehow seemed out of 
place. 


Looking down, he saw 


® & 
SOME PERILS OF ART. 


HE Dublin gallery boy was always a source 

of terror to the actors, and many are the 

stories told of the quaint suggestions hurled 

by the gamins to the stage below. Chambers’s 

Journal contributes two amusing incidents in the 
professional career of Charles Fechiter. 


On one occasion, in a melodrama, the tragedian 
was slowly paying over a sum cf money to the 
villain. Everything depended on whether he had 
sufficient money for the purpose, and the ees 
out was most deliberate—so deliberate indeed 
that a boy in the gallery, wearying of the scene, 
enlivened the proceedings by shouting: “Say, Mr. 
Fechter, give him a check!” 

On another occasion, when the play was “Monte 
Cristo,” the hour twelve-thirty and the end not yet 
in sight, the curtain rose, discovering Fechter in an 
attitude of contemplation. Not a movement, not 
a sound broke the silence. Suddenly a small but 
clear voice in the gallery remarked in tones of 
anxiety: “I hope we are not keeping you up, sir.’ 















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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CHRISTMAS WORK FOR 


LITTLE 
PEOPLE. 


long with fancy silk or plush of any desirable shade. 
Line with contrasting color. Make a bag 3 inches long 
like lining, and sew on inside, to hold a dozen shoe 
buttons. Draw a ribbon one-half inch wide through 
a spool of linen thread, tie through the center of 
case; add ribbon strings to hold the case together 
around the thread. 







No. 8. Foran engagement book, take two pieces 
of heavy cardboard 544x4 inches. Place 4 inch apart 
upon heavy white linen large enough to turn 
down ¥ inch over cardboard. Paste in posi- 
tion. In center of top of one side paste a 
loop of inch-wide ribbon to hold pencil, 
and 9 inches of narrow ribbon to which to 
tie pencil. Then paste a lining of crape 
paper over the whole to within a six- 
teenth of an inch of edge. - In the middle 
of one side paste bleck smaller than 
cover. Put ribbon like loop through the 


i 


No. 1. To make a fancy and attractive pen-wiper, cover a 
small wooden skewer with a braid of *%-inch satin ribbon of two 
contrasting colors. Around the end fasten several pieces of 
chamois skin of any length, but of a uniform width of 2% inches. 
Cut these to form a coarse fringe of one inch in depth. Where 
the chamois skin is fastened to handle finish with several loops 
and ends of the ribbon. 


No. 2. To make a pretty little toilet-bag for travelling take 
a piece of blue linen 17x10 inches. Bind it all around with white 
linen braid, inside of which is a row of feather-stitching in white 
linen floss. ‘Turn up each short side 4 inches, closing the ends. 
Make flap 10x4 inches, rounding the corners. Bind and 
trim in same manner and stitch through middle to the middle of 
the bag. Close pockets by button in the center. 


center, making bow on back. Draw or paint the 
word Engagements on front cover. 


No. 9. This simple gift is made of a box which 
slips out of its cover. A white satin ribbon the width of the | 
box is embroidered in outline stitch, making the words Elastic | 
Bands, and filling in with any set figures. This is stretched | 
| firmly around the cover and sewed overhand at one of the edges. 

No. 3. A very useful gift is a case for embroidery floss, and | Fill with assorted elastic bands. 
it may be made from a piece of white linen 10x12% inches. 

Turn up 3 inches on each shorter side to form pockets, in which| No. 10. 
are strips of cardboard. These form the covers, but they are not | of fancy cretonne and 
to meet, as there must be a flexible strip in the back to which the : 

paper can be attached. ‘his space can be strengthened by an 
added thickness of linen. 
Fancy colored glacé papers 
9x17 inches hold the silk. 





A snug little case for fancy- work may be made 
lined with white. 


The ends are 






Ey 
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5 
Turn each shorter side down 1% inches, fold again and a third | 3 inches in diameter, and the bag is made of a piece 12x7% 


Have at least six sheets; place one above another and | inches. These are all bound with narrow satin ribbon of the 

Embroider a spray | | prevailing color of the cretonne and feather-stitched with white 

‘silk. The cireular ends are then sewed in smoothly without any 

"gathers, the piece left over making the flap. In the center of | 
this make a buttonhole and close by button. Cover a short piece | 
of small rope with white kid or the cretonne, leaving a little piece 

beyond the rope by which the handle thus formed can be sewed 

to the bag. 


time. 
fasten through center to back of cover. 
of flowers or some conventional design upon one cover. 


No. 4. This convenient tumbler pincushion is made of three | 
squares of silk 3% inches when finished. The sides are feather- | 
stitched with a bright color. Lay two together 
and sew overhand two adjacent sides, then open 
and fit the third square into the opening. Leave 
half of the last seam until the cushion is stuffed 
with lamb’s-wool, then close. 








No. 11. Tomake this bag cover two cardboard circles 
of 2% inches diameter with white linen on the outside 
and line with chamois skin. On one linen circle embroider 
a sprig of holly. Hem the ends and gather the long 
sides of a piece of red satin ribbon 12x3 inches. Sew 
the gathered ends to the linen disks, leaving the upper 
third open. Fasten the disks together by a few stitches 
at the bottom. Hang by narrow ribbon, which 


No. 5. A pretty book for mounting 
photographs and blue-prints can be made 
from dark gray art paper cut in pieces 
6x5 inches. Cut as many strips 5x1 
inches. Place these so that the long and 


No. 7. Cover cardboard 3% inches wide and 6 inches | 
| in position at the bottom of largest piece. 
















the front. Bind a piece 9 x 6 inches on one long side, then baste 
Bind a piece 7x5 
inches on three sides and baste at the bottom of front piece, 
which has been bound at the top, to make another pocket. 
Stitch the sides down. A strip 9x3 inches forms the bottom. 
The seams are bound like all the others. Strips for the sides 
are cut 6% x 3% inches, the lower corners being rounded 
These must be bound at the top before being placed in 
position. Then beginning with one front corner, bind all 
the way around to the other front corner. The corners of 
the flap can be cut away, if desired, before binding. Fasten 
one yard of binding at the center of front for ties. ‘The 
bag, No. 14, is of green linen bound and feather-stitched 
with white. 


No. 15. This is a very convenient bag for an 
invalid, to be hung near the head of the bed, and is 
made of linen or denim or any 
stout double -faced material 
so folded as to make six 
pockets. Of inch stuff 
take a piece 22 inches long. 
Measure 4 inches from one 
end and from the other oppo- 
site end. Make a diagonal 
fold from these points and 
then cut. Divide each 
part into five equal parts, 
and mark both bottom and 
top. Then join longest 
sides and bind the top. 
Fold backward and for- 
ward from these markings 
to form the pockets. Make 
seams where the folds touch, 
and fasten the short ends to the outside. After 
these are in position bind from one upper corner 
around the bottom to the other upper corner, and 
attach three rings at the top to hang it by. 


27 - 
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No. 16. A long and narrow bag to hold knitting - needles 
is made of an eighth of a yard of brown liner worked in star 
figures. Line with any soft material and form the top of the bag 
by a quarter of a yard of ribbon 3% inches wide of the same 
color as the embroidery, and line with white satin ribbon. 
Through the middle of this, stitch a run for %-inch ribbon to 
make double draw-strings. 


2. 
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No. 17. For a laundry list not easily mislaid buy an ordi- 
nary transparent slate and gild the frame. Write a list of the 
articles usually sent to the laundress on one side of a paper, 
which is to be slipped under the slate. The numbers placed on 
the slate against each name can be wiped off each week. 


No. 18. A desirable timetable for a reminder in a guest- 
room is made from a sheet of heavy paper of any size you 
may wish, and of irregular shape. The border should be a broad 


| line of gilt paint, and on it should be marked in gilt or ink of 


any color the words in the model. 


No. 19. This very useful sewing companion has a needle- 
book, case for scissors and emery bag, all made of yellow satin 
ribbon. These, with a small cake of wax, are 
attached to the belt by narrow ribbon of the 
same color. The ribbon is put in the wax by 

placing one end in a large thimble and then 














short strips come alternately, the short is fastened to the ends of the satin ribbon. =! filling it with melted wax.. When this is 
ones being at the back of the book. Then c func cold it can be removed without disturbing 
rs No. 12. To make this useful article: : the ribbon, by heating the thimble slightly. 
Make first a needle-book 444x3 inches \ u% | / y, From the scissors- case is suspended by 
of some fine-figured silk, in Geller | ribbon a small glass bottle, over the mouth 
which place three flannel 6 of which any soft 
leaves for needles. From atl en merrvm oe white material has 
the same silk cut two wah) f. ¥ been tied and the 
pieces 10x7% inches. On ea : “O, Somme. : 
one end of each make hem \_u 
1% inches wide, and in ita 17 | Riaaahfeat tam. | 
run for strings. Gather the other | bottlecovered by “an 77 7 
ends and sew to front edges of | theribbon. This ween -FRm 
needle-book. Gather four inches | is to hold broken ” ors 
of side of bag and sew to either|needles. The 77:4 cere ‘ 
end of needle-book. Close what | belt is made of a EO in while. 
remains of silk to form sides of | gross of half-inch 74m .3Pm 
bag. Close by double draw-strings | brass crochet 


of %-inch ribbon and sew a short | 
piece of same ribbon to each | 
side of needle-book to tie at the | 
bottom. | 






No. 13. A novel bag to hold 
any kind of bulky knitting which | 
requires long needles is made 
from three-quarters of a yard of 
soft silk. Turn down two inches 
at-each end and: stitch this hem 
through the middle to make ruffle 
and case for strings. Close the 
ends by turning up 3% inches | 
from the center and sewing on its own side. Close from the 
point where these seams meet up to the hems. Make double | 
draw-strings of two yards of %-inch ribbon. 


pierce these so that 
they can be strung “=~ 
together by ribbon and 
tied either at the back 
or front. Cover, if 
desired, can be made 
of ornamented card- 
board or leather. 





No. 6. A new pincushion is made in the shape of a little 
mattress, of 3%4-inch satin ribbon, with sides and ends of 1-inch 
width. It is 5 inches long, and when stuffed with lamb’s-wool 
it is tacked like a mattress so as to make twelve squares. In the 
end squares put safety-pins, both black and white, and in the 
other six squares arrange white pins in some formal pattern. 
Around the sides put pins with black and fancy heads. 


No. 14. For this stationery bag cut two pieces of colored 
linen of a dainty shade, each 9 inches wide, and one 10% inches 
long to form the back and flap, and the other 6% inches long for 


rings through 
which white sat- 
in half-inch rib- 
bon is threaded, as can be seen in the larger 
| diagram. This chain can be used for other 
gifts with good effect. 





HovusEHOLD GirFts are acceptable to 
your housekeeper friends. A _ pretty 
bureau-spread is made with a row of three 
medium-sized handkerchiefs with scalloped 
edges. Catch the points of the scallops 
together between each two handkerchiefs. 

Any one who sews much will appreciate 
a sewing-brick, a convenience few people 
know of. It is merely a brick wrapped around with a layer of 
any old stuff for padding. It is to stand on one of its broad sides 
when done. The top must be heavily padded to form a cushion. 
Cover it all with heavy woolen goods, pieces of dress goods being 
just the thing. It makes an excellent pincushion, but its special 
use is to pin the sewing to, when hemming, felling or overhanding.” 





























































































C URRE NT-EVENTS: 


TAMMANY DEFEATED.—At the election in 
New York, November 5th, Mr. Seth Low, the 


g a) | A 
ay Seer |. 
Mh eeoehS, 
nS 


reform or fusion candidate for mayor, was elected | 
over Mr. Shepard by a plurality of more than | 


30,000. 
city and couniy tickets, was practically complete. 
Mr. Low’s supporters elected a majority of the 
board of aldermen and a ma- 
jority of the officials who com- 
pose the board of estimate, so 
that the full control of the city 
finances will be in their hands. 
For district attorney Mr. Wil- 
liam Travers Jerome, who, as 
a police justice, has been active 

sa in breaking up places of crim- 

pad Een inal resort, was elected over 
Mr. Unger, the Tammany candidate. This 
result is only second in importance to the election 
of Mr. Low, as it involves the effective use of 
the machinery for the punishment of crime. 
Another important incident of the election was 
the defeat of Mayor Van Wyck, who was on the 
Tammany ticket for Supreme Court judge for 
a term of 14 years, ata salary of $17,500. 

Tue Etscrions, OvuTsIpE oF NEW 
YorK, were not especially significant. In 
Philadelphia there was a fusion of reform ele- 
ments of both parties, somewhat like that in 
New York, except that the obnoxious candidates 
in Philadelphia were Republicans. The total 
vote was largely increased by this agitation, and 
the usual Republican plurality considerably 
reduced. In Maryland the chief issue was the 
control of the legislature, which involves the 
election of a United States Senator, and also 
the question of the repeal or the extension of the 
disfranchising law, aimed at negro voters. The 
Democrats will control the legislature. The Dem- 
ocrats carried Virginia, and the Republicans 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa and Nebraska. 


COPYR’T, PACH BROS.,N.Y. 





FRANCE AND TURKEY.—A French fleet, 
commanded by Admiral Caillard, November 5th 
took possession of the customs at three ports on 
the island of Mitylene. The island, which was 
known to the ancients as Lesbos, is the largest 
in the A2gean Sea, and lies northwest of Smyrna. 
‘The purpose of France is to coerce the Turkish 
government into the settlement of the claims of 
her citizens. Irritated by the sultan’s broken 
promises, France now demands not only the 
payment of the old claims, but certain concessions 
relating to French schools and other institutions 
in Turkey. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN ExPposiIrTIon at Buf- 
falo closed November 2d. The full attendance 
was more than 8,000,000; but the expenses were 
in exeess of the estimates, and the attendance 
smaller than was counted on, so that the closing 
of the fair left the management in debt between 
three and four million dollars. 


A Roya Tour ENDED.—The steamship 
Ophir, which left Portsmouth March 16th, 
conveying the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York and their suite on a tour among the 

3ritish colonies, reached Portsmouth October 
3ist, after a tempestuous voyage across the 
Atlantic from St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
royal party had travelled 40,000 miles by water 


and several thousand miles by land, without | 


misadventure, and on a schedule so accurately 
planned that their return took place within 24 
hours of the date fixed in their itinerary. 


Kine EpwArp’s HEratru.— Disquieting 


rumors haye bean for some time in circulation | 


regarding the health of King Edward, and one 
or two English papers have published circum- 
stantial accounts of surgical treatment which 
he was reported to have undergone for some 
cancerous affection. The London Lancet 
announced authoritatively, October 31st, that 
the rumors were groundless. 


THE PLAGUE IN BririsH Ports.—During | . 


The defeat of Tammany, both as to its | 
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F OR CHRISTMAS! 


Handsome Silver-plated Child’s Set in case, by 


mail 25e. Cata. Novelties with wholesale 


rices — 
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the last week in October the bubonic plague | 


reappeared at Glasgow, where there were 30 
cases and eight deaths during the earlier outbreak 
about a year ago. Also at the same time two 
cases of the plague and a few suspicious cases 
developed in a hospital at Liverpool. This was 
the first outbreak at that port. 

DEATH OF EARL Li.—Earl Li, governor of 
the province of Pechili and the most eminent of 
Chinese statesmen, died November 7th, aged 78. 
He had spent his life in the 
service of China, and his famil- 
iarity with Western civilization 
enabled him to introduce mod- 
ern institutions without endan- 
gering his own position. He 
promoted internal reforms, the 
reorganization of the army and 
the building of a navy, and 
repeatedly extricated China 
from difficulties with other powers. His last 
service was in the negotiation of the protocol 
recently signed at Pekin. 
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FOR 24 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 
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PERRY MASON COMP 


HIS Encyclopedia has been prepared under the direction of John 
Clark Ridpath, LL. D., author of Ridpath’s History of the United 
States, assisted by a large corps of editors and over one hundred 

The set is clearly printed and strongly 

bound in full sheep, and contains 3,300 pages. 


with the pronunciation and orthography conformed to Webster’s Inter- 
It also contains 3,500 illustrations and 300 maps 
and charts, the latter delineating every portion of the known world, the 


the covers of these four volumes there are 8,000,000 words, which treat 
upon 60,000 topics. The size of each volume is 8x11 x2 in. thick. Weight 
30 lbs. We offer the Set for only $6.00, express charges paid by receiver. 
The regular price of the Set is $16.00. The publishers have only 400 Sets left. 
You must order promptly if you wish a Set. Or send $1.00 and we will lay aside | 


a Set for you to be shipped later on receipt of the balance. If the entire ~ r 
sold before we receive your order we will return the money. : 
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indexed atlas of the globe. Within 
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GIGANTIC EARTHWORMS.—Sir Harry 
Johnston, whose discovery of a new species of 
animal in the Uganda Protectorate has excited 
much interest among naturalists, brought back 
to London and exhibited there early this summer 
a specimen of a gigantic species of earthworm 
which, when alive, was about three feet long and 
as thick as two fingers. Even larger species of 
earthworms than this exist. Ceylon has some 
giants, of a blue color, that attain as great a size. 
In Cape Colony and Natal there is a species, 
particolored, green above and yellowish beneath, 
which, it is averred, sometimes attains a length 
of six feet. Giant earthworms are also found in 
Australia and in South America. 


A New TELEscopic Gun-Sieur.—Sir 
Howard Grubb, the celebrated Irish telescope- 
maker, has invented a new form of telescopic 
sight for use with a rifle. Neither fore nor back 
sight is employed with this contrivance, but the 
shooter, in taking aim, looks through a small 
lens which, by an optical device, throws an 
image of a bright little cross in front of the gun 
and in line with the barrel. This image serves 


as a foresight, and by simply holding the center 


of the cross upon the object aimed at, the marks- 
man takes his aim. The invention is shown at 
the Glasgow Exhibition. 

Curious Frost SCREENS.—In California, 
where fruit is frequently damaged by sudden 
er ..», Warming at sunrise after 
being exposed to frost at 
night, it has been found 
that a screen of lath, 
poised like a roof above 
the trees, serves as an 
effectual protection by 
preventing the too pre- 
cipitate action of the sun’s 
rays. Investigation has 
shown that “airdrainage”’ 
plays an important part 
in the prevention of frost, 
as little damage being caused 

: by the latter in places 
where theair is in motion. 
Wherever the air is stag- 
frost is found to be most 


— ~ 







nant the injury from 
marked. 


ALLIGATORS AND CROCODILES.—Alliga- | 


tors, according to the late Professor Cope, belong 
toa much more modern genus than that of their 
cousins the crocodiles. No undoubtedly extinct 
species of alligator has ever been discovered by 
geologists, but those animals are fast being 
exterminated at the present day on account of 
the value of their hides. Alligators are found 
in China, as well as in North America; the 
erocodile exists in Africa, southern Asia and 
northern Australia. The crocodile differs from 
the alligator in preferring salt water to fresh, and 
in being more vicious in its disposition. 

ARMOR-PLATED WHALES.—The remarka- 
ble fact that the earliest known ancestor, or 
primitive type, of the modern whale bore heavy 
armor on its back, in the form of strong, bony 
plates, has recently been set forth by the German 
paleontologist, Dr. O. Abel. The plates occa- 
sionally found associated with remains of the 
primeval form of whale, the extinct zenglodon, 
have generally been regarded as having belonged 
to gigantic turtles, but Doctor Abel shows that 
they were part of the skeleton of the zenglodon 
itself. They resemble in their character the 
impenetrable bony shells of the huge glyptodonts 
that formerly inhabited South America. The 
suggestion is made that at the time when they 
carried armor whales were amphibious creatures, 
living on the coasts and needing special protection 
from breakers and from sharks. 


UNDERMINING Sr. PAUL’s.—Much atten- 
tion has been attracted in England, and some 
apprehension aroused, by the discovery of cracks 
5 , in the walls of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Experts think 
that the opening of under- 
ground railways and 
sewers in the neighbor- 
hood of the great structure 
is responsible for the 
damage. One of the sug- 
gested methods to secure 
the safety of the cathedral, 
at a cost of about $1,000,000, is to underpin its 
foundations by carrying them down about 35 
feet to the solid blue clay which underlies London. 

New Fvuet ror GERMAN Suips.—w. 8. 
Consul Hughes at Coburg reports that the Ger- 
Man navy and some manufacturers are using 
@ new fuel called “masut,”’ an oily product from 
German brown coal. The coast-defense vessels 
are fitted for the use of this oil, and some battle- 
ships and cruisers are arranged so that they can 
use both coal and masut. Masut is said to have 
one-fourth greater heat-producing power than 
coal, and is easier to handle, as it is necessary 
only to open a valve in order to fill the furnace. 









THE YOUTH'’S 


THE STORY OF BEAUTIFUL JIM KEY, | 
The Celebrated Arabian-Hambletonian "| 


EDUCATED HORSE. 


The most wonderful horse in the world. Honorary 
member Bands of . Contents: How he was 
taught to read, write, spell, count, figure, change 
money, use a cash register, etc. The Story of the Equine 

nof Arabia, Jim’s dam, and the thrilling story of | 

r. Key, Jim’s teacher, and many interesting stories 
about Jim Key. 20 illustrations of his principal acts. 
Price, 15c. A. R. ROGERS, % Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 

A Wonderful Horse, Taught by Kindness. 

First thousand orders get a Jim Key Button also. 


LYON & HEALY'S BRASS BAND 





Own Make 


INSTRUMENTS. _Indorsed 
by the great Jules Levy as the 
best in the world. Big Cata- 
Josue. 400 illustrations, FREE. 
‘ositively the lowest prices on 

nd Instruments. Jniforms 
and Supplies of all kinds. Also 
contains Music and Instructions 
for new Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


COFFEE COMPLEXION. 
MANY LADIES HAVE POOR COMPLEXIONS FROM 
COFFEE. 

“Cofiee caused dark-colored blotches on my 
face and body. I had been drinking it for a long 
| while, and these blotches gradually appeared, 
| until finally they became permanent and were 

about as dark as coffee itself. 

“TI formerly had as fine a complexion as one 
| could ask for. 

“When I became convinced that coffee was the 
| cause of my trouble, I changed and took to using | 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee, and as I made it well, 
according to directions, I liked it very much, and 
| have since that time used it entirely In place of 
coffee. 

“T am thankful to say I am not nervous any 
more, as I was when I was drinking coffee, and 
my complexion is now as fair and good as it was 
years ago. It is very plain that the coffee caused 
the trouble. Please omit my name from public 
print.” Mrs. , 2081 Ogden Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
The name of this lady can be given by the Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Most bad complexions are caused by some dis- 
turbance of the stomach, and coffee is the greatest 
disturber of digestion known. Almost any woman 
can have a fair complexion if she will leave off 

| eoffee and use Postum Food Coffee and nutritious, 
healthy food in proper quantity. The food coffee 
furnishes certain parts of the natural grains from 
the field that nature uses to rebuild the nervous 
system, and when that is in good condition one 
can depend upon a good complexion as well as a 
general healthy condition of the body. 
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GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston. 


“@6 Look for the name on 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever,Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
Ea@efor the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Draggists. 
VAPO.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
























“BONDY” 
CADETS. 


buys a pair of these fine “BONDY” Caciet Milita 
$ -60 Hair Brushes direct from the factory, EX PR ESS 
PREPAID. If not pleased return them, express collect, 
and we will return the $3.60. Our newest creation, and 
designed especially for the college student and the young man, 
Solid genuine ebony backs; size 4 5-16 by 2 3-16; finest stiff, pure 
white Siberian bristles, extra long, securely held by patent fast- 
eners, richly ornamented with solid sterling mountings—either 
of the new French gray or polished silver. We engrave initials 
free. Complete five-piece set, only $7. 25. Write for our new 
fall catal e of ladies’ and gents ¥ »onyware, illustrating 
Birthday, ling Anniversary and Holiday Gifts, mailed free. 
BONDY MF’G CO., 122 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





A Shakespearean Classic 
FREE , 


If you do not own 
a complete Shake- 
speare, or if you own 
a complete set and the 
Notes not suffi- 
ciently full and clear, 
if there are no satis- 
factory Glossaries, no 
Critical Comments, o: 
no Helps to the study of the plays, send us 
your name and address and six cents in 
stamps to pay postage, and we will forward 
to you an elegantly printed copy of 


“* Shakespeare, the Man,”’ 


by Walter Bagehot. This essay is sold by other 
publishers at 50 cents a copy. With it we wiil 
send a fine photogravure plate of Shakespeare, 
and a colored chromatic plate representing a 
scene from one of the plays, and hints regarding 
the study of the plays. We make this offer to 
enable us to give you some information regard- 
ing the best Shakespeare ever published, 
and it is made only to reliable men and women. 
Send name and address and six cents in 
stamps to pay postage. Mention The Youth's 
Companion when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. E), 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ASTHMA 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


You can eat, sleep and live as other well 
people do. Spasms are relieved promptly, 
nor can dust, smoke, cold, wet, pollen or 
odors bring them back. All inherited and 
acquired Asthmatic tendencies are entirely 
removed from your blood and constitution, 
so that you aie never again troubled with 
Asthma or Hay-Feve: Your whole system 
is cleansed, restored and strengthened. You 
are cured to stay cured. A 100-page book 

describing our System, by 
FREE which we have already treat- 

ed over 48,000 cases, will be 
sent free of charge, on request, and if you 
will also ask for “Examination Paper Y” 
and answer the questions we will furnish, 
without charge, a careful professional di- 
agnosis of your case. Please send us the 
names of Asthma sufferers in your locality. 





P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N, ¥., U. 8. A. 





* 
thieves and intruders. You 
have deeds, abstracts, in- 
surance policies ,contracts, 
a will, jewelry, silverware, 


that lle around your home 
or office in a drawer or 
perhaps a tin box. Are 
they not worth proper and 
better protection ? 


Meilink’s Fire and 
Water-Proof Vault 


is guaranteed to be the 
only fire and water-proof 
vault on the market. The 
best materialand construc- 

handsomely finish 
Inside size 104 x6 x 
5. Weight 75 lbs. Sent 
| freight paid east of Missis- 








A Valuable sippi River, for the re- 
markably low price of 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

0o(your name burnished 
in gold for 50 cents extra), your money back if it is not 
the best you have ever seen. Descriptive booklet FREE. 


THE MEILINK MFG. COMPANY, 
Specialty Mfrs., 1021 Jackson Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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“ONEITA” 
Elastic Ribbed 


Union 
Suits 


coverthe entire body like 
an additional skin, Fit- 
ting like a glove, but 
softly and without pres- 
sure. Ne buttons down 
the front. Made for men, 
women and young peo- 
ple. Most convenient to 
put on, being entered at 
the top and drawn on 
like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear 
can ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses, 
or wear comfortably so 
small a corset. 0 
great variety of fabrics 
aad weights. 


Sold by Best 
Dealers 
Everywhere. 
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Larkin Soap 


Soaps 


and PREMIUMS 


Were awarded six medals, two gold, for supreme merit at the Pan-American 

Never exhibited without an award of Cold Medal. 
outh’s panion of October 24th? 

tunity for economy. Already millions of friends and users. 


@. Larkin St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Did you see the Larkin 
Don’t miss this oppor- 
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35 Ibs. for Graphophone. 
W. G. Baker, Springjficid, Mass. : 
Dear Sir: I'received your kind 


ng her 
with my Watch and Chain 
Hoping to be a worker for 
7 ours truly, 


Our Agents are all pleased. 
ww. 


- Ine 
W. @. Baker i 
Maude Danteis, E. 


AGOLD 
WATCH 


By selling 50 lbs. Baker’s Teas, Coffees, Extracts, Etc., 


your friends. The Watch is fully warranted, Waltham 
Works, Stem Wind and Pendant Set, Case of beautiful 
in two sizes for ladies and one size for picitomen, spon 


Ibs. for a Solid 
and Chain ; 7 Ibs. for a Nickel Watch Chain; 9 lbs. up for 
es for boys and , ladies and gentlemen; 8 Ibs. for 
—— or girls’ nickel? Skates or Rifle or Lace Cur- 
; 10 lbs. for Gold Ring or Crescent Camera or Rugby 
Foot 3 Ibs. for x Set or Baker Folding Camera; 


5O " Z 
% Ibs. for Mackintosh or Banquet Lamp or Willow Rocker: 
Adams, Mass., October 10, 1901. 
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Write for complete Catalogue and papers. 
BAKERE (Dept. YY) Springficid, Mass. 
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'A New, Effectual and Convenient Cure 
For Catarrh. 


Of catarrh remedies there 
eatarrh cures there has always been a great 
scarcity. There are many remedies to relieve, 
but very few that really cure. 

The old practice of snuffing salt water through 
the nose would often relieve, and the washes, 


is no end, but of 





| douches, powders and inhalers in common use 
are very little, if any, better than the old-fash- 
ioned salt-water douche. 

The use of inhalers and the application of 
salves, washes and powders to the nose and 
throat to cure catarrh is no more reasonable than 
to rub the back to cure kidney disease, Catarrh 
is just as much a blood disease as kidney trouble 
or rheumatism, and it cannot be cured by local 
treatment any more than they can be. 

To cure catarrh, whether in the head, throat or 
stomach, an internal antiseptic treatment is neces- 
sary to drive the catarrhal poison out of the blood 
and system, and the new catarrh cure is designed 
on this plan, and the remarkable success of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is because, being used 
internally, it drives out catarrhal infection through 
action upon stomach, liver and bowels. 

Wm. Zimmerman, of St. Joseph, relates an ex- 
perience with catarrh which is of value to millions 
of catarrh sufferers everywhere. He says: “I 
neglected a slight nasal catarrh until it gradually 
extended to my throat and bronchial tubes, and 
finally even my stomach and liver became affected ; 
but as I was able to keep up and do a day’s work 
I let it run along until my hearing began to fail 
me, and then I realized that I must get rid. of 
catarrh or lose my position, as I was clerk and 
my hearing was absolutely necessary. 

“Some of my friends recommended an inhaler. 
| another a catarrh salve, but they were no good in 
| my case, nor was anything else until I heard of 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and bought a package 
at my drug-store. They benefited me from the 
| start, and in less than four months I was com- 

pletely cured of catarrh, although I had suffered 
nearly all my life from it. 
| « They are pleasant to take and so much more 
convenient to use than other catarrh remedies 
that I feel I cannot say enough in favor of Stuart’s 

Catarrh Tablets.” 

A little book on cause and cure of catarrh will 
be mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich., and the tablets are sold by all 
druggists in the United States and Canada. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is gs a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURKD, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
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, when sent by mail, 





Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in # letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. | 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to etrangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











THE WATER-SUPPLY. 


ATER is the most essential to 
existence of all that man puts 
into his stomach— indeed, the 
only single thing he cannot live 
without, and yet there is nothing 
we eat or drink that so fre- 
quently carries in itself the 
germs of disease. 

There is a definite group of 
diseases which, because they are 
so especially liable to be spread 
by means of drinking water, are called water-borne 
diseases. Among these are such scourges as 
typhoid fever, cholera and dysentery. Mineral 
poisons are also occasionally dissolved in water, 
and exert their injurious effects upon those who 
drink it. Itis obviously, therefore, a matter of the 
highest importance that the drinking water of a 
household or a city should be in its purity above 
reproach; but the problem for the ordinary man is 
how to determine this point. 

The appearance of the water is by no means 
conclusive, for it may be beautifully clear and 
palatable, yet contain myriads of deadly bacteria; 
or it may be muddy and of a disagreeable odor and 
taste, and yet contain nothing of a really harmful 
nature. The only way by which absolute certainty 
can be had lies in a chemical and bacteriological 
analysis, repeated at regular intervals. 

But elaborate and repeated analyses of this sort 
can be had, as a rule, only in the case of large 
communities with a common source, and are not 
at the service of the individual who must look to 
his own supply from wells or springs. In such a 
case one must judge of the source by its surround- 
ings. 

If the neighborhood is thinly settled, and the 
well is forty or fifty feet from the nearest house or 
outbuilding and on higher ground, one may use 
the water for drinking with a reasonable sense of 
safety. The same is true of water from a spring 
which issues from the ground at a level consider- 
ably above that of the house and barns. But if 
water is drawn from wells in a town or from a 
well near the house or outbuildings, or below their 
level, or from a spring similarly situated, it is 
almost sure to be contaminated occasionally, if not 
constantly, and so is the water of a stream except 
in an absolutely unsettled country. 

In such cases, if no other supply is available, all 
the water should be boiled, and, if possible, filtered 
as well, before being used. 
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A FORTUNE IN BEETLES. 
HEN legislators are stingy, and the cause 
W of higher education is threatened by 
reason of financial depression, all the 
chancellor of a certain Western university has to 
do is to swap beetles for dollars. He, says a corre- 
spondent of the Kansas City Star, is the only man 
who ever “cornered” a natural product and made 
the corner hold good for a decade. 

it was in the spring of 1878 that the professor 
and two of his students went in search of tiger- 
beetles, known to entomologists as Amblychila 
cylindriformis. At this particular time specimens 
of this species of beetles had a ready sale at 
twenty-five dollars each, and there was a clamorous 
demand from Berlin, Heidelberg, Edinburgh, Paris, 
London and New York which no one could supply. 

There was a suspicion in the scientific mind that 
this species of beetle ought to be found in western 
Kansas. The professor promised his students 
one-third of all the beetles they could catch, and | 
the expedition set forth. It was in Wallace | 
County that it finally landed. Here it remained | 
three months. 

So many beetles of the rare species were 
captured that the young men sold their third 
interests in the collection to the professor for 
cnough money to pay their way through college 
for two years, For him it proved to be the best 
bargain of his life. 

With more than a thousand beetles of a rare 
species in his possession, he sold a sufficient 
number to make good his payment to the students, 
pay all the expenses of the expedition, and com- 
plete through an exchange a cdllection of eight 
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thousand species of beetles, the largest collection 
in the world. The chancellor still has a number of 
beetles of this species left, and they are the only 
available ones for the collector in the world. 

Never before nor since this famous trip has the 
Amblychila cylindriformis been found save in the 
rarest cases, when one at a time would be 
captured. Others sought beetles in western 
Kansas, but had a loss of time and money only for 
their pains. Wallace County either has lost her 
beetle population or else the professor captured it 
entire. 
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A USEFUL START. 


William M. Evarts seldom met his match, but 
Harper’s Weekly tells how he once found it in 
Senator David Davis. Mr. Evarts was a mere 
skeleton of a man, while Mr. Davis, who weighed 


| upward of three hundred pounds, was blessed 


with a circumference quite as great as his length. 


The two senators were perpetually twitting each 
— in fun, and one night at dinner Mr. Davis 
said: 

“If you will let me choose the course, I will 
guarantee that with three yards’ start I can beat 
you in a race of one hundred feet.” 

Every one at the table laughed and said, “Take 
him up, Mr. Evarts.” 

The challenge was accepted, and Mr. Davis was 
asked when he would race, to which he replied 
that he was ready at once. The whole party then 
adjourned to the course chosen by Senator Davis. 

This proved to be an alley between two houses 

ust three feet in width and one hundred feet deep. 

e stepped into the mouth three yards, said “Go!” 
and walked through quite leisurely. 

Mr. Evarts could get neither past him nor under 
him, and he called Mr. Davis back to the street 
and acknowledged that the joke was on him. 
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DID HE UNDERSTAND? 
A well-known Edinburgh professor often became 


| so interested in his subject that when the noon 


bell rang he seemed quite oblivious of the fact, 
and kept the class for several minutes. Certain 
restless spirits among the students decided to give 
him a gentle hint, so they bought an alarm-clock. 
London Tid-Bits tells the result. 


The clock set to alarm at precisely twelve 
o’clock, was placed on the professor’s desk. As 
was anticipated, he began his lecture without 
observing the clock.. But when the noon hour 
struck, the alarm went off with a startling crash. 

Even those not in the secret appreciated the 
joke. There was a round of —< The 
professor smilingly waited until the alarm and 
the applause ceased, and then said: 

“Young gentlemen, I thank you for this gift. I 
had forgotten it was my birthday. An alarm-clock 
is something my wife has needed for our servant 
for along time. It is a very kind remembrance on 

our part.” Then he went on with the demonstra- 
ion which had been interrupted by the alarm, 
and the students were never quite able to satisfy 
themselves whether the professor understood the 
joke or not. 


® 
AN EASY JOB. 


A certain member of Parliament has expressed 
a pronounced disbelief in most of the wonderful 
tales told of the precocity of children. He contends 
that the stories are usually manufactured by 
older persons, with the sole object of making 
amusing reading. Once in a while, however, his 
theory receives a setback by something in his own 
experiences, and he confesses that he has come 
across some genuine humor and some unconscious 
witticisms. One such was brought to his notice 
very recently. 

A Sunday-school examination was in progress, 
and the examining visitor put this question: 

“What did Moses do for a living while he was 
with Jethro?” 

Following a long silence a little voice piped up 
from the back of the room: 
. “Please, sir, he married one of Jethro’s daugh- 
ers.” 
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CLASSIFIED. 


Stories of Father Taylor, the sailors’ friend, are 
perennial in their warm human interest. He was 
a@ man who, at all times, spoke with an engaging 
frankness which sometimes became more brusque 
than was desirable. 


A banker from the West End of Boston once 
visited Father Taylor’s church during a fervid 
revival, and varied the usual character of the 
meeting by a rather pompous address. 

Its purport was that the merebant princes of 
Boston were a very beneficent set of men, whose 
wealth and enterprise gave employment to thou- 
sands of sailors, and that it was, above all, the 
duty of seamen to show their gratitude to the 


merchants. 


At the close of his speech the banker was some- 
what taken aback when Father Taylor rose and 
asked, simply: 

“Is there any other sinner from up-town who 
would like to say a word?” 


® 
A WILLING MARTYR. 


School-teachers sometimes ask their pupils queer 
questions, if one may believe a story told by the 
youngest member of the Withington family. 


His mother one morning discovered a shortage 
in her supply of pies, baked the day before, and 
her suspicions fell upon ay 

“Johnny,” she said, ‘do you know what became 
of that cherry pie that was on the second shelf in 
the pantry?’ 

nd es, ma’am,” he replied, “I ate it. But I had’ 


“*You had to!” exclaimed his astonished mother. 
“What do you mean, child?” 

“The teacher asked yesterday if any of us could 
tell her how many stones there are in a cherry pie, 
and I couldn’t find out without eating the whole 
ple, could I? There’s just a hundred and forty- 

wo.” 
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HAD HIM THERE. 


“How crazy you women act over the ‘Woman’s 
Page’!” said Mr. Pozenby, in a tone of withering 
sarcasm. ‘I wonder why the papers don’t have a 
‘Man’s Page,’ too.” 

“They do,” Mrs. Pozenby replied. 


“I’ve never seen one.’ 
“Oh, yes, you have. It’s the page devoted to 
prize-fighting and horse-racing and other occu- 


pations of that sort.” 












COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. {Adr. 


FREE until December 3ist. 


Every COMPANION family may enjoy a breakfast of 


aim WV heatena 


HEALTH 
FOOD 
at our expense, We will send, absolutely Sree, enough for 
an average family, if you mail us sen’ ocer’s bame, 
You will then knowabout the Most Healthful, Delicious 
and Cheapest Cereal, pound for pound, on the market 
The Health Food Co., ifth Av., New York. 


For Your Sole Benefit 


CAPITOL SOLES (for knit slippers), lined with 
lamb’s wool, have smoothly turned leather 
iges and are “so easy to sew to” 
stitched just it. 25 cents 
“« 
eep perspiring feet dry, save you from 
choseaetiens and colds. 10c.. three eo 25c. 
ALASKA SOCKS are unequalled for house and 
bed Sp am and in rubber boots. + pal 
All dealers, or sent on receipt of price 
and’ size, by mail, postage paid 


THE W. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, HARTFORD, CONN. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


Twenty-six duets, the best 
collection ever issued in this 


Alto Duets country. Selected from the 
works of eighteen eminent 


$1.00 
composers, 


Four Little Fifty-eight easy and attractive 
a. _s«éipiano duets selected from two 
Hands ¢; 























Soprano and 









-00 thousand. Without octaves 
for equal performers. 

Thirty Duets Selected from the works 
ae of Cornelius Gurlitt. For 

. equal performers on the 
piano, easy and attractive and without octaves, 
Modern Piano Thirty-two delightful 
= _ solos of mediam dificulty, 
Music $1.00 selected from the works 

of twenty-two eminent 
—. composers; the cream of contemporary 
piano literature, 














Musical Record and Review 
The most unique and attractive music magazine 
published. Per year, 50c. Sample copy, 5c. 


576 pa of music and this magazine for 
one year, $2.00. Write for details. 























Oliver Ditson Company Boston 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co. New York 
J. E. Ditson & Co. Philadelphia 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us, 


Suits and Cloaks 
for Winter. 


EW and exclusive fash- 
ions not found elsewhere, 
A broad field for your 
selection — suits at all prices 
between $8 and $40. None 
to be had of better materials, 
more fashionably cut or better 
tailored at any price. Made 
to order from the design and 
sample you choose. 
Suggestions for the Winter 
Wardrobe: 
New Suits, in attractive 
styles, $8 up. 
Sitk-Lined Suits, $15 up. 
Stylish Costumes of Vel- 
veteen, Velvet Cords and 
Corduroy, $17 up. 
New Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits 
$8 u 


+ 
















p- 
Rainy-Day Skirts, 
$5 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, 
this year’s novelty, 
$10 up. 
Jaunty Short Jack- 
ets, $7 up. Rain-Proof Coats and Skirts. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Catalogue of new Winter styles and latest samples 
free by return mail, Be sure to mention whether 
you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that we 
can send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 
If a garment should not satisfy you, send it back. 
We will refund your money. We want to satisfy. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 


NOVEMBER 21, 1901. 


EST&e 


Boy’s 
Sailor 
Blouse 


of white lawn, 
white duck collar 
and sailor Knot; 
collar, shield and 
cuffs trimmed with 
blue. Sizes 24to 8. 


$1.00. 


Many articles for special purposes, in addi- 
tion to the greatest variety of everything 
usually kept for Children’s wear, can be 
ordered by mail from our new Catalogue 
containing full instructions for home meas- 
uremeuts—sent for 4 cents postage. 


OVER 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
We have no agents. 
Our goods sold only at this one store. 








Address Dept. 15, 


60-62 W. 23d St., N. Y. 














The daintiest product born 
of the new century baking. 


Light, Crisp, Delicious. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 








119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











ABSOLUTE 


Freight paid by me east of 








All styles 
and sizes 
sent on request, frei 
produce, an 
e made. 


Tan, 


& Carolina and Florida ; beyond in proportion. Free inspectionandtrial. 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


ht prepaid as above for inqpestion. It is the best possible to 
sold on 


Prices right for highest quality. 
for $25.00, also large steel range 
broilers, hoods, ete., for the best 


RANGE PERFECTION! 


Mississippi River, except Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, 
: Cashor Credit: 


such liberal terms that any one can buy the best steel 
’s I so far superior to other 


. I hav 
for hotels and institutions. Char- 
itchens. 


— Descriptive catalogue, booklet and full information. 
CHESTER D. CLAPP, Practical Stove and Range Man, 621 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Refer to all banks and agencies. My motto: ‘‘The very BEST for the LEAST money.” 











ALL THE FAMILY ENJOY 


the new, pleasing and popular 











CROLARD 


COMBINATION 


GAME BOARD 


Price Consists of 12 htful Games as 
Only $3.75. toitows: Grolard, Rolo, Tenpins, 
Pocket Canon, Knock Out, Croquet, 

and Chess. By variations a total of 20 Games may 


ona 

RD GAME BOARDS are 28 inches square, 
durable and handsome, elegant mahogany 
ish, covered with bright green felt. 
88 score plates on the corners. Nine hand- 
turned and polished Crolard and Croquet balls 
29 rings, mallets, arches, tenpins and Book of 
Rules, all complete. are 
sold by leadin ; wholesale and retail dealers 


everywhere. not sold by your dealer } 
be sent on receipt of price, express prepaid 
= Ke f Denver and pro rata yond that 
int. 


Tilustrated circular free on request. 
iberal discount to dealers. 

. F. CARSON, Patentee and Mfr., 
220 South Jefferson Street, . Ind. 
Send 10c. silver (stamps not taken) for bookle 
“Hintson Amusements,’’explaining how to play 
delightful games for boys and girls of all ages. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOODLANDS. 


From time to time, within the last few years, 
there has been talk of a national park, a forest 


reservation, in northern New England. There 
is no lack of territory to form it. The White 
Mountain region of New Hampshire covers an 
area of more than twelve hundred square miles. 
At the east are the great forest areas of Maine, 
extending to the Canadian frontier; at the west 
the famous mountain regions of Vermont. Maine 
and New Hampshire already have forestry com- 
missions which, if such action were taken, might 
cooperate with the general land-office in directing 
intelligent tree-cutting and in reforesting denuded 
lands. 

At present much of the region practically lies 
open to any man who can command capital to 
lease a timber-lot and set up a portable sawmill. 
Yet, as the Lewiston Journal well says, the 
present and future condition of this immense 
area is exceedingly important to the farmer, who 
is largely dependent on climate and rainfall; to 
the great manufacturing interests that rely on 
the water-power furnished by the rivers; to the 
growing cities and towns whose water-supply is 
drawn from northern lakes, and to thousands 
of city dwellers who annually seek health and 
pleasure in the mountains and uplands of the 
three States. 

For these reasons people who ordinarily would 
acclaim a New England enterprise “rejoice with 
trembling’? over the new fifteen - million -dollar 
corporation which has acquired four hundred 
thousand acres of spruce and poplar lands in 
New Hampshire, and plans to build on the Saco 

‘River and at Portsmouth the largest paper- 
producing plant in the world. There is nodoubt, 
however, that the men who control this corpora- | 
tion have knowledge of forestry, and it is 

authoritatively stated that they will be guided | 
by that science, not sweeping the woods away, | 
but so cutting as to insure the company a per- 
manent supply and protect the region from | 
denudation. 

Unfortunately no such promises were attached 
to: the announcements, made last winter, of 
another paper company’s purchases in Vermont 
—and Vermont has no forestry commission. 
One was created by the legislature of 1880, at the 
instance chiefly of Col. Joseph Battell of Middle- 
bury; but forestry was not a “live issue” at 
that time, and a succeeding legislature put the 
commission out of existence. Colonel Battell 
has never lost interest, however, in the subject 
of tree-preservation, and being a wealthy man, 
has found various ways to give effect to his ideas. 

Not long ago he bought the high peak, one of 
the highest in the Green Mountain range, in the 
town of Warren, near the Fayston line, and 
has given it the name of ‘‘Ellen’s Mountain.” 
He purchased “Camel’s Hump” also, and four 
or five thousand acres of heavily wooded land 
adjoining the peaks—these tracts to be preserved, 
spruce-trees and all, for park purposes, “for 
the benefit of the citizens of Vermont and all 
visitors within her borders.”’ 

By the light of this good example some other 
public-spirited New Englander may see his way 
to action almost equally important, to take up 
experiments with devastated tracts and show 
what can be done toward restoring them to value 
and usefulness. There is room and need for 
such effort, although to be sure the States are 
beginning to move. 

The Legislature of Connecticut, for instance, 
this year authorized the State forester to expend 
two thousand dollars in buying treeless lands 
at a price not exceeding four dollars an acre, and 
planting them with oak, pine or chestnut. “It | 
is hoped,” says State Forester Mulford, “that 
this undertaking may be practically useful in 
restoring to forest production some land at | 
present nearly worthless, and that such land | 
may be so tended as to serve as an object-lesson | lj 
in tree-planting and in the proper management 
of woodland.”’ That is a modest statement and | 
a reasonable hope. No one doubts that, if he | 
can be shown how, the average man will be glad | 
to take care of his woodland in the rational, 
which is the profitable, way. 
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QUAINT OLD WISDOM. 


In an old New England home, rich in relics, 
there is treasured a quaint work on education 
printed in 1640, and entitled, “Tur CHILpr’s 
PATRIMONIE with a Premonition to the 
Parent.” Its author, Hezekiah Woodward, a 
Puritan preacher and friend of Cromwell, was 
in advance of his time. Although he did net deny 
the necessity of the rod,—no one then did,—he 
was for gentle means whenever possible, and 
especially enjoined that no child should be struck 
by an elder in a passion; the parent must not 
“be too eager upon the Childe with hand or foot, 
as Is customary.” 

Truly wise and eloquent is the ancient divine’s 
plea that the dull, awkward or afflicted child 
Shall have an equal opportunity with his more 
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fortunate fellows. He had himself stammered 
in childhood and youth, and knew whereof he 
spoke. 

“My Tongue, I thought, was as the Rudder 
toa Ship which must bring in and carry out all 
my Commodities ; and that was broken. So I 
lay like a Ship that had neither Winde nor 
Tyde. I sate still because I thought it to no 
purpose to go forward.” Nevertheless, although 
in his discouragement he would “have crept into 
a Mouse .Hole,” he had become a successful 
preacher, and “that Instrument hath brought me 
a competency, which I thought impossible.’’ 

“Suppose, then,” he urges, ““That a Childe be 
framed by nature but to drive the Cart or hold 
the Plough ; why yet, if he be fit for either of 
these employments (servill we call them), before 
he had strength for that labour, in that empty 
space of Time which lieth between 6 yeers and 
13, he might have been fitted by good culture and 
Tillage to have known the nature of the worke 
he should afterwards be set about, which yields 
many excellent instructions, no profession more 
than Husbandry doth. Your Husbandmen, 
many or the most of them, understand no more of 
the lessons therefrom than their Oxe or Horse 
doth, whom they follow: And all this for want 
of culture of the minde, because the Childe was 
designed for the Field. For my part had Ia 
Childe to designe thither, to the Plough I meane 
or to the Sea or to some less stirring trade (in 
all these cases learning is neglected) I should as 
faithfully bestow upon him the culture and 
manurance of his minde first, and as readily 
should I doe it, and I should thinke to very good 
ends, as another Parent would doe that had 
designed his to the College. 

“Nor must the Parent be hartlesse in the 
businesse, but as the Husbandman (their work 
is like, sometime they meete with hard and stony 
places which by good culture they make fruitfull) 
he must labour in hope: And however unsery- 
iceable soever the Childe seeme to be, yet He, 
that had need of an Asse, can make use of him; 
where to, though the Parent cannot designe him, 
yet his Lord can.”’ 


? 
ROYAL KINDNESS. 


The Queen of Belgium is a devoted lover of 
animals, and is always ready to act in their 
defense in any case of cruelty which comes to her 
notice. A newspaper gives this instance of 
her kindness: 


On an intensely hot da 
drawing a milk-cart anc 


2 


she noticed a dog 


Laeken. 
but his mistress, instead of having pity at the 
sight of his panting and straining, beat him 
mercilessly. 
Just as she was thus cruelly urging him on, 
the queen in her pony chaise drove out of the 
park, and taking in the state of matters at a 


ciaee, she alighted from her carriage and severely | 


reprimanded the woman in Flemish. She then 
sent her servant to the castle to fetch water for 
the poor dog, and —w insisted on the peasant 
woman getting out of the cart and walking, she 
herself stood in the road and watched the milk- 
cart till it had oe aged from sight. Then her 
majesty reentered her carriage and proceeded on 
her drive. 

The milkwoman seemed quite unconscious of 
the queen’s identity, for she grumbled considera- 
bly at being interfered with in her cruelty. But 
although she grumbled, she dared not disobey the 
commands of one who spoke with so much 
authority. 
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AN OBSERVING YOUNG WOMAN. 


Not every young woman who contemplates 
matrimony has observed so carefully the-man of 
her choice as the one mentioned by the Western 
Graphic. Her reasoning was along rather 
unusual lines, but its conclusions were sound. 

“Madam,” said a Scotch servant to her 
mistress, “T maun tell ye I am to leave your 
service and be marritt.’” 

“Ts not this very sudden, Mary?” inquired the 
lady. “Who is the man you expect to marry ?” 

“It is John Scott, mistress,” was the reply. 

“But you have known him but a short time. 


How can y ou trust a stranger?’”’ persisted the 
lady, reluctant to part with a good servant. 
“Yes, ’tis true,” said Mary, “but he’s ken 


himself’ for mony years, and he says he’s all 
| right, and I believe him; for I asked him did he 
ken the en Commandments? and he gave them 
ivery one. I asked him could he say the Shorter 
Catechism? and he had it ivery word. Then I told 
him to grip his hand quick and hard, and then, 
| lady, 1 saw he was a strong mari, and I’m goin’ 
| to gie him my hand.” 


® © 
RATHER UNPROMISING. 
An Englishman footing it through part of 


| Scotland with rod and reel came upon a tiny 


loch of just the proper sort, to his mind, for fish 
to inhabit. 

Patiently he fished for three hours, moving | 
stealthily from “spot to spot along the borders iy 
the little pond, but no success came to him. 
last he accosted a boy who had stood for jaas| 


its peasant owner | 
 highroad bordering the royal park of | 
The poor dog was utterly exhausted, | 








minutes watching him, with a mixture of sur- | 


prise and curiosity on his shrewd face. 

“My little lad,” said the Englishman, 
mS me whether there are any fish in this 

mn 

“If there be ony they must be vera wee ones, 
sir,”’ returned the boy, “for there was nae water 
here until it rained yesterday. aia 

@ 6 

“WHat is it, little girl?”’ ‘Please, ma’am 
we’ ye lost our kitty. We want to know i 
opis a cat, by the name of Minerva, go 
your house.’ *— Exchange. 


“ean | 





Young 'men to learn Tele 


WANTED phy. F.WHITEMAN, Chatham NY. 


CHRISTMAS pensive.” Winthrop 
PRESENTS. 


Shoe Co., Winthrop, Mass. 
One Hundred Yo! Men are wanted at the Albany Business 
to learn 
in business which 


‘ele- 
may be secured by : Giemaphy 


them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY 2! Bome>y 


Selling Our 
PATENTED SPECIALTIES. 


We will send Free Samples and tell you all about 
how to do it upon receipt of your address, 


C. H. SMITH & CO.,12 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


-no-lia 
Candies 


me ea rest thing out. If you haven’t 
J tried them, a new pleasure awaits you. 
i LARGE BOX 10 CTS. 
PENOLIA FOOD CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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DEATH OF DESDEMONA, 


Chance cannot enter into the manufacture 
of anything that is intended to be right when 
completed, It must be carefully figured out 
at the start. 

If you could only see the pres c aston and 
accuracy with which every part of 


McPHAIL PIANO 


is put together, and the high-grade materials 
used, you would then know the secret of its 
strong, clear and brilliant tone. Don’t decide 
on any other until you have seen and heard 
the McPhail. For 64 years 

Made on Honor —Sold on Merit. 

FREE Our Handsome Art Cataloque 

shows this scene and fourteen 

others six times larger and describes the 

Mc Phail Piano in every detail. Send for it. 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Colonial Bidg., Boston 





III. 


MY SITUATION 


With THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PRESS was obtained 
for me b paree tt Collegeof Actual Business and Short- 
hand. — L. Dorr, Revere, Mass. Write to Bur- 
dett College, — Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


Blizzard Proof 


Wool fleece inside. Close woven 
outside. Wears like iron, warm and 
comfortable as an old coat. Jacket 
and lining woven together. Snap 
fasteners, riveted pockets. Wear 
with or without an overcoat. 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKET 


“ARCTIC” Trade Mark Registered 


For sportsmen, policemen, letier car- 
riers, drivers and all who face the cold, 


Ask your own dealer for it. Pane pone raid 
on receipt of $2.35 JOHN H rani 
Dept. A 108 Bedford Be Boston. 



















ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR 
ABOUT THE DIGHTON. 





5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
; ALL COMPLETE. 
witha 


Dig hton Furnace 


if s “— furnace has give nh out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dignron. Lvery Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


Heat 
Your 
House 




















PERHAPS Her HEATS 
HIS Hovse WITH ONE 








Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 


It is all that its trade-mark name, “ Ideal,” 
implies for sle ep and rest, Order one of your 
dealer for tria Look for brass name-plate, 


**Ideal,”’ on bed. Take no substitute. 
Write for free booklet, “* Wide-A wake 
‘acts About sleep 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 10 Broad St., UTICA, N.Y. 




















HE grocer sells hundreds of articles. 
He can’t be a judge of each. 
asking too much. If an expert 


devotes his life to learning tea, how can a 


can’t ! 





grocer learn it by merely selling it. 
But he soon learns that one house 
— Chase & Sanborn — 
tributors of high-grade teas in the world, 
recognized as such in every city in Europe. 
He can safely trust their tea. 
delicious tea, try it once. 


It is 


He 


are the largest dis- 


If you enjoy 





“ORIGINAL PACKAGE” 
TEAS. 
Orvorr (Formosa Oolong) 
Kou-1-Noor (Eng. Breakfast). 
Orance Pexor (India & Ceylon), 














Never mind the 





a 


why and wherefore, 


sg use , BELL’S 


and therefore have the most deli- 
cately flavored dressings for Tur- 


key, Fowl, Meats, Fish, Game, 
Patties, etc. saves 
cost; results always the best. 377 
years the favorite. Get Bell’s at 
grocers or markets; if you cannot, 
send us six 2-cent stamps for can 
containing enough to delicately 
flavor the dressing for one hun- 
dred —, of poultry. 

The William Bell comoeey. 
60 Commercial oe Boston, \ 


Saves labor, 





























Fully one-half the Tumbler Jellies sold in the stores are ‘* Com- 
pound.’’ This means that they are not made from the Fresh Fruit 
whose name they bear, but from apple pulp, glucose and other 
substitutes, colored with aniline dyes, and flavored chemically to 
imitate the genuine fresh fruits. Many of these adulterated Jellies 
in glass show by analysis traces of poisonous acids, colors, etc., and 
while the quantity contained therein is not sufficient to kill you, 
simply because you do not get enough at once, yet it is extremely 
detrimental to health. 

The Massachusetts State law requires all compound jellies to be 
marked ‘‘Compound,’’ but the law is evaded by cleverly worded labels, on which the 
word Pure is entirely left out and people are thus deceived. You can easily avoid 
these dangerous goods by buying 


Knights’ Pure Fruit Jellies, 


Jams, Preserves, Etc. 


By so doing you obtain absolute purity — fresh, selected fruits and granulated sugar, 
nothing else. Housekeepers are cautioned to see that ‘‘ Knights’ ”’ and ‘‘ Pure’’ are 
| on the label of each tumbler and jar. 
Your Dealer Can Supply You, and Will 
if You INSIST ON PURE GOODS. 























re A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP., 87-89 Commercial St., Boston. 











Italian 











THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ @ a 


For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, Free. ah 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Hersom’s «= Sapone 
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No finer biscuit ever came from 
the oven. 


Package Varieties! | 


The Leading Hotels and Clubs 
of Boston are numbered among 
those who use our biscuit. 























«¢ vy 
Three“MINUTES forLunch 
Everybody likes them. They’re delicious, satisfying, quickly 
prepared. Minute Tapioca and Gelatine require no soaking. 
Minute Cereal Coffee is the most perfect substitute for coffee 
, yet devised. These are faithful servants; try them. 
(VW, They’re at your grocer’s and will come at your bidding. 


Send 2-cent stamp for sample of either one, or send 13 cents for full package 
of Gelatine, with free samples of the other two and Minate Receipt Book. 





WHITMAN GROCERY CoO., 
Orange, Mass. 
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Two of the most popular of 


Our 80 useful articles 
given away 


for Coupons saved from 
Cans of 


Union 
Club 
Coffee. 


NO BETTER COFFEE. GROWS! 
Try it with your 
Thanksgiving 
Dinner. 


Save the Coupon. Send for Pre- 
mium List of 80 articles. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Winslow’s National Club. 


Runners of very best rolled cast steel. 
Washer attachment to toe plate. Plates, clamps, etc., of 
cold rolled steel. Screws with knurl. 
NICKEL-PLATED. 8 to i2 inches long. 


Runners, plates, clamps, 
washers, etc., same as above. 
NICKEL-PLATED. 
Russet straps and nickel- 
plated heel bands. 

8 to 1144 inches long. 








What Is Health Worth ? 


Is it worth paying a few cents more in order to get pure 
flavoring extracts? It takes buta little poison to do 
terrible injury to the human system, and many of 

the chemical compounds that are sold as flavoring 


extracts are little better than poison. They con- 
tain absolutely none of the fruits whose names 
they bear. Many leading dealers are declining 
to keep them any more, and are recommending 


Baker's Extracts ' 


Made direct from the finest fruits by a new and 
original process. They give your food a natural 
fruit flavor — pleasant and wholesome. You 
use but Half as much as of other flavors— 
thus making Baker’s cheapest in the end. 


Baker Extract Company. 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BorTTLes. 











gives a beautiful tint and : 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded, 
Be sure that you gett SAWYER’S. | 


rreyrry 











| 40 YEARS THE 


oe 


PEOPLE’S CHOICE. 
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Made perfect by 40 years’ experience—its 

shine is brightest, comes quickest — lasts 

longest — never burns red or cakes on iron. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 





























